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allow dry boler without 

units remove trash whole. 
no ground up trash. Results? Cotton 
in better ginning condition . . uniform 
disture content .. the soft feel of 


Lumon nus 
COTTON GIN 


COLUMBUS, GA., U.S.A. DALLAS + FRESNO + MEMPHIS 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at Dallas, Texas 
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designed for different ginning or growing conditions. 
However, each combines the three revolutionary princi 
ples that have made Super Champs the yardstick of 

he industry, 


SPLIT STREAM OPERATION gives the Super Champ 
remendous capacity. On the 7-saw and 9-saw models 
close, effective kicker roller settings are maintained on 
_ twice as much cotton as with conventional designs. 


RID BAR EXTRACTION is the only way to properly 
remove the sticks, stems, hulls, and green leaf trast 
present in so much of the crop harvested by today’ 

odern methods. 


n the Mitchell Super Champ, cotton that escape 
through the grid bars is reclaimed and returned to th 
cleaning stream ahead of the grid bar mechanism, thu 
receiving a double cleaning. This is an exclusive patente 

eature. 


HIGH SPEED SLINGING ACTION. Trash that clings 
_ stubbornly to the lint is whipped loose by centrifugal forc 
_and thrown out much more effectively than ever before 


WHICH CHAMP) FOR MOU? 


The pioneer of the Super Champ family acd 
widely dsed. The 7-saw Champ is 1542” higher thar 
5-saw médet and is wel! worth its additional cost in 
plants of when.space permits installation in existing outtrt: 
Since its introduction in 1955, hundreds of 7-saw Champ 
have set new performance standards on ail types of cottc 
over ali makes of gin stands, Constantly beng improve 
the 7-saw Super Champ has no serious competition as 
extractorteeder exceot for its big brother the 9-saw mod 


MITCHELL 


Lal 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPA 
- 3800 COMMERCE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ‘ 
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controls 
quality 

from 
fiber to 


finislied product 


To bring ginners the high quality jute bagging 
for which it is so renowned, Ludlow starts halfway 
around the world. In Indian fields, Ludlow people 
carefully select raw jute fibers. In Ludlow’s 
Caleutta plant, a continuous operation since 1919, 
Ludlow people process, spin and weave the tough 
fibers into the jute bagging that cotton people have 
put their trust in — and their cotton — fer 90 years. 
Ludlow is the only company that sells its own 
product directly to your oil miller through its own 
representatives. Thus, your jute bagging needs are 
filled promptly, in proper quantity and quality. 
This kind of service and care, plus progressive 
research through the years, 

have made Ludlow the longest- 

established, largest, and only 

American maker of jute bag- 

ging able to maintain top 

quality from fiber to finished 

product ... good reasons 

why Ludlow remains, as it has 

for generations, your best 


buy in bagging. 


STANDARD TARE 


JUTE- BAGGING 


WITH EXCLUSIVE CENTER MARKINGS* 


LUDLOW TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
A Division of Ludlow Corporation 

Dalton, Ga, « Charlotte, N.C. « Galveston, Tex. ¢ Gulfport, Miss. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. e Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Stockton, Calif. e Needham Heights, Mass. 
*Chalk marks that enable you to center the bagging without fail. 
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count on 
CONTINENTAL 
Continental's “Little David” Stick and Green Leaf 
Machine rids cotton of most whole hulls, sticks, stems, 
leaves and spindle twists. In addition to efficient, high- 
capacity operation, “Little David” provides profitable, 
low-cost operation...a big return from a small in- 


vestment! One hour of “Little David” production re- 


AUGUSTA / DALLAS / HARLINGEN / LUBBOCK / MEMPHIS 
PHOENIX / PRATTVILLE / TULARE / BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


stick and green leaf machine 


sults in up to 15 bales of opened and fluffed cotton 
without fiber damage or waste. Continental’s “Little 
David” Stick and Green Leaf Machines are available 
in 72” or 96” sizes, either gravity or air feed. Call or 
write your Continental representative for complete de- 
tails about the profit-producing “Little David” today. 


CONTINENTAL 


GIN COMPANY 
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MILL PRESS... Editorial Assistant 
READ BY COTTON GINNERS, | | 
COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND 

OTHER OILSEED PROCESSORS Published by rm 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 

HAUGHTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NATIONAL COTTONSEED DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 


PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL COTTON GINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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ALABAMA COTTON GINNERS’ GEORGE H. TRAYLOR Precision engineered, 
ASSOCIATION Executive Vice-President and and machined to 
ARIZONA GINNERS Secretary-Treasurer minute tolerances, 
PS for perfect balance 
IVAN J. CAMPBELL and smooth, quiet 


ration, Rotor Lift 
CALIFORNIA COTTON operation, Rotor Li 


Vice-President and is the choice of 
GINNERS’ ASSOCIATION Assistant to the President informed buyers 
THE CAROLINAS GINNERS’ throughout the 
GrORGIA COTTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
; oil mill industries. 
ASSOCIATION Vice-President and 
LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI General Superintendent Wherever free-flowing 
COTTON GINNERS’ bulk materials are 
ASSOCIATION to be elevated 
BSCRIPTION RATES: 
NEW MEXICO COTTON suas S vertically or on an 
GINNERS’ ASSOCIATION Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. incline, Rotor Lift 
OKLAHOMA COTTON Foreign: Latin-American countries $10; all others offers compelling 
we ASSOCIATION $15 per yeor. (Not accepted for “Iron Curtain” advantages. Rugged 
ENNESSEE COTTON countries). All subscriptions cash with order. construction with 
GINNERS’ ASSOCIATION materials of unusual 
TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ Published Every Other Saturday quality, add to its 
ASSOCIATION long life of trouble- 
* * * 
x free service. Its 
EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
THE COTTON GIN AND valuable plant space. 
OlL MILL PRESS 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
Versatility of drive 
is the Official Mogazine of the Phone — Riverside 7-2583 and intake arrange- 
ee associations for ment, including single 
official communications and WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE or multiple discharge 
news releases, but the (EDITORIAL ONLY) points, makes it 
e@ssociations cre in no way 
Beers adaptable for the 
or FRED BAILEY widest variety of 
installations. 
contained herein. 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Those who are not 


yet familiar with 
Rotor Lift will be 
well repaid for 
investigating [ 
its many 
points of 
superiority. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Spring is that wonderful time of year when 
Mother Nature begins adorning herself with 


the “newness” of life. A newly-arrived young- 
ster, one that has become associated with SEND FOR 
Springtime over the years, is a lamb. Our DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


photographer has caught all the inquisitive- 
ness of a new-born lamb as the youngster peers 
around the corner trying to learn what it is 
all abour—or perhaps wondering where Mary 
has gone without him 


PRECISION BUILT 


Photo by Bob Taylor SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND MACHINE WORKS 


65. 41ST O BOX 1217 * OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
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WHEN YOU NEED 
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New York, Cl 7-2520 


CALL US! 


Louisville, JU 3-7634 


Get the brand that's extra-liow in aromatic, 


olefin and non-volatile content... 


NORMAL 


Cleveland, 3-0188 


SIGNAL AND Gas Company 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
P. O. BOX 5008, HARRISBURG STATION, HOUSTON 12, TEXAS 
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WOULD YOU USE 
ANYTHING BUT 


GENUINE 
REPLACEMENT PARTS 


WATCH? 4 


builds a precision piece of equipment, whether it be a fine watch or an 
I “"y, energy, time, years of experience and the best materials into 
weed replacement, they should never be replaced with 
machine and its products 
ting on genuine Expeller parts. The same careful 
nanufacture of replacement Anderson barrel bars, shafts and 
ther parts as in original parts for the building of our new machines. Give your machines 


new lease on life 


Send your parts orders to the nearest Anderson depot. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION 


a Genuine Expeller Parts are Best / 
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@REFINING 
@SERVICE 


ESSO HEXANE 


Fast delivery by road or rail 


When it comes to dispatching deliveries Nosey, the Esso 
Solvents expert, knows the importance of getting his 
product to you fast, clean and economically. Whether 
shipment goes by rail or road, constant attention to 
quality control safeguards the purity of low odor Esso 
Hexane. This helps you eliminate costly production de- 
lays ... assures top-notch performance in your process- 
ing. Five modern storage terminals back up this promise 


of fast service and ample supply: Bayonne, N. J., 
Baytown, Texas, Memphis, Tenn., Norfolk, Va., and 
Providence, R. I. 

Another big plus which is yours for the asking is ex- 
pert technical advice backed by the nation’s leading 
research laboratories. For more information, call your 
Esso Solvents Representative or write to us at 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. 
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only the best meets 


Engineered for finer performance . . . built for greater depend- 
ability and longer life. These are the qualities that have 
made Hardwicke-Etter THINSTREAM ginning components 

first choice of those who know that only the best meets 

every test 

BRUSH TYPE 100- and 120-SAW GINS—Incorporate 

features previously available only in H-E air blast gins. 

Provide positive saw doffing, smoothness of sample, 

superior turnout. Their split huller ribs and optional 

hot roll box are exclusive features 

CHALLENGER SINGLE LINT CLEANER—Its 

larger diameter saw cylinder with finer-toothed saws, 

positive feed shuttle and improved type grid bars 

make the CHALLENGER the choice of ginners who 

want maximum protection of staple quality, 

upgrading of sample and reduced lint losses 

CONQUEROR DUAL LINT CLEANER—New for 

1961-and winning the enthusiastic approval of CONQUEROR 
ginners who Settle for nothing but the best in 

lint cleaning. Has the same superior features 

and advanced engineering that made the 

CHALLENGER an instant success 

HUSTLER —Hardwicke-Etters sensational 1961-new 
HUII-STick-LEaf Remover. Efficient... compact... versatile. 

The HUSTLER employs both proven methods of trash extraction 
sling-off and saw cylinder-grid bar. Two sizes: 70” and 96”. Two styles 
gravity type and pneumatic type. 


‘PHARDWICKE-ETTER 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY e SHERMAN, TEXAS 


TULARE, CALIFORNIA « LUBBOCK, TEXAS e MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE e COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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SDA _ utilization research on cotton 

and other southern farm crops got 
underway in earnest when a small group 
of scientists moved into the new Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory building 
at New Orleans on April 12, 1941. Since 
that time there has come from the labor- 
atory an ever increasing flow of new 
fundamental information and new prod- 
ucts and processes. Equally important, 
there has come from research within this 
building new hope for southern-grown 
crops, especially those in surplus. Today 
more than 200 scientists devote their en- 
tire energies to the task of fulfilling that 
hope. 

The philosophy of this utilization re- 
search program is basic—to develop, 
through research, new and improved pro- 
cesses and products, to help recapture 
lost markets, strengthen existing mar- 
kets and to find new markets for agri- 
cultural products. 

Benefits of such a philosophy are far- 
reaching—ready markets for all crops 
farmers grow, new information and 
processes for our rapidly expanding in- 
dustry and consumer products that will 
mean higher living standards for our 
people. 

Utilization research has been carried 
on for many years among industries 
producing industrial goods and raw ma- 
terials. The dividends have been enor- 
mous. This is especially true in the 
field of petro-chemicals where oil and 
natural gas have been made to give up 
a whole host of new raw materials. 
Significantly, farm commodities can be 
used as raw materials for almost any of 
the huge chemical and plastics industries. 
They are not now used, however, mainly 
because the non-farm raw materials have 
had cost, quality and supply advantages. 


Utilization research seeks to bring these 
same advantages to farm crops. 


Research Closely Coordinated 


Increasing utilization of farm crops 
through research is not an isolated activ- 
ity. This research is closely coordinated 
in the Agricultural Research Service 
with farm and marketing research and 
is centered in four Utilization Research 
and Development Divisions of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service the 
Northern Division at Peoria, Ili., the 
Eastern Division at Philadelphia, Pa., 
the Western Division at Albany, Calif. 
and the Southern Division, headquartered 
in the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at New Orleans. Each of these 
Divisions conducts research on problems 
of national scope, with special emphasis 
on utilization of farm commodities im- 
portant to its particular region. 

The Southern Division has made co- 
operation with industry, universities, 
other government research groups and 
trade and commodity associations an 
integral part of its program. From these 
groups research proposals are welcomed. 
This approach helps to develop the best 
research program by making it possible 
to develop a perspective giving proper 
recognition to all pertinent factors, op- 
portunities and possibilities. In consul- 
tation with these other groups research 
proposals are considered and _ selected 
and the program is analyzed and evalu- 
ated in the light of the needs of farmers, 
industry and consumers. 


Industry Maintains Fellowships 


Industry fellowships maintained at the 


Southern Division constitute another 
means of cooperative research between 
the Division and industry. Currently 
there are six such fellowships. These 
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include two sponsored by National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and one 
each by National Confectioners Associa- 
tion, Pulp Chemicals Association, Tung 
Research and Development League and 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

As industry works closely with the Di- 
vision it watches individual research de- 
velopments. Periodically, Division scient- 
ists communicate their research findings 
to industry through technical papers pub- 
lished in leading technical and industry 
journals. When possible, new findings are 
protected by public service patents which 
are licensed to firms in the U.S. on a 
non-exclusive, royalty-free basis. The 
Division’s research developments to date 
have been reported in more than 2,000 
papers and patents. This figure is grow- 
ing at a rate in excess of 150 publications 
and patents per year. 

Our cotton crop, worth more than $2 
billion a year to farmers, is our most 
important farm-grown industrial raw 
material. An estimated 25 million people 
derive income, in whole or in part, from 
cotton, and a sound economy for this 
commodity is of vital interest to the 
entire nation. 


Research Recaptures Market 


Cotton fabrics can be given wash-wear 
qualities. They can be made rot, heat 
scorch and weather resistant and oil ert 
water-repellent. These special properties 
are some of the dramatic and well-known 
developments that have been publicized 
during the past years. They have helped 
in recapturing markets for about one 
million bales of cotton. 

Of equal importance are the many re- 
search developments aimed at improving 
quality and lowering cost of cotton tex- 
tiles to benefit the cotton economy. The 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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In Tennessee 
Weevil Threat Voiced 

Tennessee cotton growers this year will 
be faced with their worst boll weevil in- 
1953, predicts Extension 
Entomologist J. H. Locke 

Locke a one-acre weevil count in 
MeNairy County showed 1,815 of 2,622 
weevils survived the winter, a 69 percent 
survival rate 

“With favorable weather conditions for 
weevil lild-up, there definitely 
enough weevils present eXx- 
tensive damage,” he added 


festations since 


says 


are 
to cause 


@R. R. KELLY, Stamford 
(Texas) Oil Co., has just taken office as 
mayor of that city following his recent 
election. 


Compress Company Elects 


William H. Benners, III, Dallas, has 
been elected president of Traders Com- 
press Co., Fort Worth, succeeding the 
late B. L. Anderson. W. E. Jesup has 
been named executive vice-president and 
general manager. 


New NCPA Member 
Cooperativa Algodonera Salvadorena, 
Ltda., a mill in San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor, C.A., is a new member of National 
Cottonseed Products Association. 


Iceland To Buy Oil 


Iceland will buy $100,000 worth of cot- 
tonseed or soybean oil under a USDA 
purchase authorization. This is approxi- 
mately 688,000 pounds. 


DUO-WRAP is tough — rugged — dur- 
able. This superior, close-woven bagging 
withstands hard use and rough wear 
...has extra strength for cleaner, 
stronger bales... gives maximum pro- 
tection from weather. DUO-WRAP is 
available in five types, each having 
specifications of length, width and 
weight designed to meet individual 
requirements. 


NEW 2-18. OPEN WEAVE BAGGING 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


STOCKS MAINTAINED IN TEXAS. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA, LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA 


GINNERS APPROVE 
NEW DUO-WRAP 


CLOSE WOVEN BAGGING 


WRAP 


BAGGING 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT COTTON PRODUCING DISTRICTS 


Tennessee Ag Council 
Holds Meeting 


Winners in Tennessee Agricultural 
Council's Annual Production Contest were 
awarded a total of $3,220 in bonds at the 
annual meeting of the Council at the 
Claridge Hotel in Memphis, April 14. 

Governor Buford Ellington of Tennes- 
see made the presentations. 

(Names of winners will be included in 
the next issue of The Press.) 

This was the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the TAC and included on the program of 
the one-day affair were leading cotton 
authorities from over the state of Ten- 
nessee and neighboring cotton producing 
areas. 

Speakers on the afternoon program in- 
cluded A. L. Storey, Charleston, Mo., 
Dr. John A. Ewing, director, Tennessee 
Experiment Stations; Dr. K. L. Hertel, 
physicist, Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tions; Dr. V. W. Darter, director, Tennes- 
see Extension Service; and Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist, National Cot- 
ton Council. 


e Exchange May Abolish 
Ticker Tape 


FEVERISH TRADING on the New York 
stock exchange, capped recently by the 
highest volume in five and a half years, 
is pushing the exchange toward some 
major overhauls. 

One of the first to go, say stock ex- 
change officials, may be the traditional 
Wall Street ticker tape for reporting 
prices. One day last week it ran late for 
more than two hours. 

So far this year, 40 days have 
seen more than four million shares 
traded. Last year there were only eight 
such days. 

A recent day’s volume of 6,010,000 
shares led G. Keith Funston, chairman 
of the big board, to comment that “at 
this rate, seven million share days will 
be the normal course less than five years 
from now.” 

Now being tested is a teletype machine 
which would report prices vertically in- 
stead of horizontally—a three inch wide 
page system rather than a three-quarter 
inch tape. 

The big board also is considering 
equipping its employes on the trading 
floor with small sending and receiving 
radio units. 


El Paso Valley 
Annual Meeting Slated 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
El Paso Valley Cotton Association and 
Farm Bureau has been set for June 15. 

President Jim Bowden reports that 
committees have been appointed on by- 
laws, nominations, arrangements, invita- 
tions and program. 

Mike Maros is chairman of the by-laws 
committee. Serving with Maros are Bob 
Skov, George Spence, Glenn Camp, Sr., 
and George Payne. The nomination com- 
mittee includes Chairman George Ran- 
cich, Kent Deputy and Dave Surratt. 


@ THE HOWARD COTTON 
CO., now based in Dallas, will move to 
Memphis July 1. The company’s Dallas 
and Little Rock offices will be closed, 
reports JOHN FREEMAN, president. 
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CONSISTENT QUALITY 


EACH INDIVIDUAL BUNDLE OF 30 TIES 
CONTAINS 30 DIXISTEEL BUCKLES 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers cannot afford to take 
chances on buckle or tie failures. That is why the “A” on 
every Dixisteet Buckle is so important today, It is positive 
assurance of top quality all of the time—not just some of 
the time! 

Drxistee Buckles consistently run higher in strength 
than ASTM standards. They will not snap at the eye, spread, 
bend, or break. 


Every Dixisteet Buckle has these other features: 
@ Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 lbs. 


COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 @ Lies flat to the band; minimizes friction against other metals 
pounds, and contain 30 ties each 15/16 inches in boxcars, believed a cause of cotton fires. 

by approximately 19 gauge, 114% feet long. 
10 buckles are attached to each bundle. Sixty- 
pound ties are also made, Buckles available ‘ 
separately in any quantity. favorite for nearly 60 vears. 


e@ Breaking strength up to 6,000 lbs. 


Be sure of quality ties and buckles. Insist on DixisteEL—a 


Made only by 


TRADE MARK 
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More Cotton Acreage 
Means More Money 


The Big 


QUESTION 


for 


COTTON GROWERS 


USE IT? 


RELEASE IT ? 


OR LOSE IT? 


OTTON ACREAGE release deadlines are falling across the Belt with 
final tabulations available only from Alabama, Louisiana and 


Mississippi. 


Based on reports from these three states, plus estimates from other 
cotton-growing areas, it appears the final acreage release totals will 
increase appreciably over the 1960 figures, and equally important, more 
areas will utilize more available cotton acreage than in previous years. 


“There has 
throughout a 


drive 
state 


been a concerted 
large part of our 
urging farmers to plant their cotton 
acreage,” says B. F. Smith, executive 
vice-president, Mississippi Delta Council. 
“This effort, plus unemployment in small 
farm areas, has moved people to plant 
their cotton acreage ths year... we had 
hoped to get a higher release figure than 
we have at the present, but under the 
circumstances we feel a good job has 
been done,” Smith says. 

In Smith’s area, his opinion is borne 
out by the fact that requests have ex- 
ceeded released acreages by 396,990 acres 
to 171,469. 

In Louisiana, Harvey Grant, Jr., sec- 
retary-manager, Louisiana Delta Council, 
says a total of 83,625 acres have been 
released in the state, compared with 
83,980 released last year. 

Again, Louisiana cotton officials pre- 
dict high planting percentages this year. 
Last year northeast Louisiana planted 97 
percent of their acres. 

Dalton Gandy, cotton production rep- 
resentative, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, reports “the drive has 
had good results ... but the big job now 
is to see that all reallocated acres are 
actually used.” 

Gandy adds from his observations 
across most of the Belt that planned 
promotions, interested ginners, oil mill- 
ers, bankers and farm organizations came 
to the fore in meeting the challenge, and 
it is through their efforts that this year’s 
release programs have been so successful. 

“In many instances, I’ve never 
such enthusiasm in cotton in years,” says 
Gandy. “This reflection in itself, is a 
high compliment to the effort of these 
people.” 

(The Press carried various area 
grams scheduled for this year in 
of Jan. 7, Jan. 21 and Feb. 4.) 

Alabama reports a total of 149,365 
acres released, up 14,700 acres over the 
1960 figures. In 29 counties in that state 
31,485 acres more were released than re- 
quested, and this acreage will be given to 
other counties where growers are anxious 
to secure additional acreage. 


seen 


pro- 
issues 


Texas totals are as yet incomplete, but 
an increase is expected to bring this 
year's acres released to 525,000, com- 
pared with 446,431 in 1960. 

C. B. 
Texas 
says 


Spencer, agricultural 
Cottonseed Crushers 
“We have several 


director, 
Association, 
success stories 


this year, and we will have more when 
the final tabulations are made.” 

In the West, reports indicate growers 
in those areas are still “acre-hungry” as 
they take every opportunity to obtain 
increases. 

Planting percentages are high. Arizona 
growers planted 400,000 acres of their 
407,000 acre-allotment in 1960, reports 
E. S. MceSweeny, executive vice-president, 
Arizona Cotton Growers Association. 

Less than 300 acres will be reappor- 
tioned in New Mexico, says L. C. Thomas, 
president, New Mexico Ginners Associa- 
tion. This, because “growers are anxious 
and willing to utilize their entire allot- 
ment.” 

In California, Calcot reports “10 grow- 
ers waiting for every acre released.” 
Underplanting isn’t a problem in that 
area. 

Final tabulations will be available 
later in the year. These reports, and 
plantings, across the Belt will be in- 
cluded in The Press. 


Public Law 480 
Cotton Sales Hit $870 Million 


USDA has issued about $870 million 
worth of purchase authorizations for lint 
cotton since the beginning of the Title 1, 
Public Law 480 program. Sales of about 
5,100.00 bales have been registered for 
export and about 5,134,000 bales have 
been exported or booked for export. 


French Consumption Drops 


French oilseed cake and meal consump- 
tion declined nine percent in 1960, but 
continued above the 1958 level, says 
USDA. 

Production of oilseed meals, almost all 
from imported oilseeds, reached a record 
518,000 metric tons — 13 percent over 
1959. Most of the increased production 
was in soybean meal, which more than 
doubled. Soybean imports reached a rec- 
ord 195,567 metric tons — _ 7,200,000 
bushels — 92 percent of which were from 
the U.S. 


@ JIM PRAHL, Riverside Oil 
Mill, Marks, Miss., has been nominated 
for president of the Memphis Grain & 
Feed Club. Elections will be held April 
18. 
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CONTINENTAL'S 
revolutionary — 
gins 
and feeders 


ANY 


Perfectly Matched Gins and 
Feeders ... Designed and 
Engineered as a Team to 
Accomplish High Grade 

_ Ginning at Very High 
Capacity. 


Doubles the capacity in half 
the space! Compact Comet units 
_ will replace any 80 or 90 Saw Gins 
_,.. @ither direct connected or wide spaced. 


COMET SUPREME... 


six bales per hour! 


Quality and quantity go hand-in-hand with the Comets. 
Loose roll operation ...long staple... high quality sample 
... all of the profitable plus-features that have long been as- 
sociated with Continental Gins. In addition, Continental's 
great research and development team designed the Comet 
Feeders to match the Comet Gins. New automatic feed con- 
trols, with positive action and precision adjustments, insure 
greater efficiency by keeping the feeder synchronized with 
the gin at all times. They stay in step through the full range 
of capacities. 

Both Comet and Comet Supreme Units are equipped with 


AUGUSTA/ DALLAS / HARLINGEN / LUBBOCK / MEMPHIS 
PHOENIX / PRATTVILLE / TULARE / BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


supreme unit is interchangeable 
120 Saw Gins 


large 16” diameter saws which maintain cleaning efficiency 
even at the highest capacity. 

Brush or air blast doffing is optional and interchangeable 
in the same gin frame. Whichever you choose you can be 
sure that these new Continental Comets are the highest 
capacity combinations ever offered! Like all equipment in 
Continental's complete line, these money-saving units have 
a simplified, trouble-free and versatile design which allows 
expansion and modification of your gin outfit to meet 
changing needs. 

Let a Continental Representative show you how practical 
and profitable the new Continental Comets can be for you. 
Call or write him today. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 
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Texas Ginners Activities 


GIN SAFETY AWARDS (Picture. 1) were presented to 61 gins in Texas who 
went through the entire year without a single accident. Pictured above, left 
to right, is Orville Bailey, right, Round Up Gin, Anton, who shows his plaque 
to A. F. Ahrens, Karnes City; Jerry Wienke, Lubbock; John Hartzendorf, 
Odem; and Roy Forkner, Lubbock. These men also received safety awards. 


MANY OTHER STATES WERE THERE—Registering for the convention 
(Picture 2), center, is Miss Margaret Moore, Alabama Maid of Cotton, from 
Tallassee, Ala. Miss Moore. 19, is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Moore. 
Helping with her registration is Margaret Beaird, Dallas, and W. C. Woerner, 
secretary, Gin Machinery and Supply Association, sponsoring organization for 
the exhibits at the convention. Miss Moore was accompanied on her tour by 
Roy C. Marcato, director, publicity and information, State of Alabama; and 
Cpl. B. L. Ballentine, Alabama Highway Patrol. 


TEXAS GINNER OF THE YEAR—(Picture 3) Peary Wilemon, Maypearl, 
left, receives the coveted Horace Hayden Award given annually to the Ginner 
of the Year in Texas. Presenting the award is R. L. Massey, Pilot Point, new 
president of TCGA. 


BINGO for Mrs. Alton Leach of Plainview (Picture 4). Mrs. Leach’s husband 
is co-owner and sales representative for Northern Star Seed Farms, O’Brien. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT JAMES WALSH (Picture 5) and his wife show the 
handsome engraved silver tray presented by TCGA to the retiring president 
for his services during the past year. This award was made at the Director's 
Banquet held in the Dallas Athletic Club Sunday night. Bob Horton, Abilene, 
made the presentation. 


SENATOR EASTLAND HAS A SWEET-TOOTH—(Picture 6) Senator James 
0. Eastland, (D-Miss.) featured speaker at the Convention's final day of activ- 
ities shows his affinity for Cotton Candy while inspecting various exhibits at 
the Convention. 
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SPRAY COTTON the 
John BEAN AIRCROP WAY 


For the critical requirements of fast A MODEL FOR EVERY ACREAGE, EVERY BUDGET 


and complete coverage, you can 
depend upon John Bean Aircrop 
Sprayers. The secret is Aircrop’s 
> Zone-Controlled air delivery. 
Straight-through air delivery plus 
the inverted tear drop design of the 
discharge head allow controlled 
zoning proportioned throughout the 
entire spray swath. Zoned velocity 
gives maximum control at the end 


MODEL 40-RC MODEL 30-RC 
of the swath while spraying close-up 
Unequalled in work capacity by any For medium-to-large acreages. New 
plant gently air sprayer. Optional high clearance Prestomatic controls; optional high 
axle; new Prestomatic controls. clearance axle. 


LOWER COSTS 


Results show per acre spraying costs 
up to 67 per cent lower than airplane 
spraying and under some conditions, 
30 to 50 per cent below high clear- 
ance equipment. Greater swath 
width and larger tank capacity en- 
ables the Aircrop to cover more acres 
per day than the high clearance rigs 
at virtually the same hourly fuel and 
labor cost. 


MODEL 20-RC attachment MODEL 15-RCG attachment MODEL 10-RC attachment 
SPRAYING EFFECTIVENESS For medium-to-large For For air 
acreages. New height Available with either spraying. New Presto- 
TESTED AND PROVEN adjustment; new Pres- hydraulic or mechanical matic controls, height 
During two years of intensive testing tomatic controls. controls. adjustment. 
research and development in test ALL AIRCROP ATTACHMENTS ARE ADJUSTABLE TO DESIRED SPRAYING HEIGHT 
plots and over large commercial acre- 
ages show that John Bean Aircrop WRITE FOR ASK FOR A SEEING-IS-BELIEVING 
Sprayers provide effectiveness in in- FREE DEMONSTRATION — Your John Bean 
sect control and cotton defoliation AIRCROP a — invites you —— for 
spraying that is equal to or better CATALOG an Aircrop demonstration under your 
own specific field conditions. 


than that of airplanes or other types 


of ground equipment. 
DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 
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Cotton Leaders Honor Moore 


MOORE HONORED IN DALLAS—Walter B. 


Moore, seated in center above, was 


honored at a stag party given by Texas Cotton Ginners at the Dallas Athletic Club 


recently. Moore recently 


resigned his position as editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil 


Mill Press, to go with the Dallas Morning News. He has worked in the cotton indus- 
try for over 25 years. Pictured above left to right seated, E. H. Bush, executive vice- 
president, Texas Cotton Ginners Association; Moore; Dave McReynolds, editor, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press; standing left to right, R. L. Horton, Abilene, past- 


president, Texas Cotton Ginners Association; R. L. 


Massey, president, Texas Cotton 


Ginners Association; Emmett Robinson, assistant public relations manager, and Bill 
Foreman, public relations manager, National Cotton Council, Memphis. 


e Dr. Backer To Speak 
At Fiber Meeting 


DR. STANLEY BACKER, textile divi- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will be featured speaker at the an- 


sion, 


nual meeting of The Fiber Society in 
Athens, Ga. 

The meeting is slated for April 27-28 
at the University of Georgia. 


Dr. Emery I. Valko, Lowell Technolog- 
ical Institute, Lowell, Mass., is chair- 
man of the Society’s technical committee 
and in charge of the program 

The Society’s governing council will 
meet April 26 prior to the general 
meetings. 


Officials Seek To Control 
illegal Copra Trade 


Customs collectors in principal ports of 
the Philippines have mobilized in 
l-out” campaign against the prac- 
“copra over-shipments”. 
action followed receipt of infor- 
mation from two field investigators that 
thousands of tons of copra were loaded 
on board two ocean-going vessels in the 


beer 


south without the necessary exportation 
pe rmits. 

At the same time, Philippines officials 
have req rested assistance ir the selection 


and appointment of cargo surveyors at 
various U.S. ports of discharge to exam- 
ine and report on Philippine copra and 


coconut oil shipments. The copra trade 
situation has become increasingly more 
critical. From November, 1960, through 


January, 1961, over-shipments increased 
to at 10,000 tons monthly to the 
U.S 
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least 
alone. 


Oil Chemists 
Convention Program Set 


A seminar on toxic residues will high- 
light the fifty-second annual meeting 
of American Oil Chemists Society at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, 
May 1-3. 

The seminar, which will outline food 
and drug law requirements applying to 
the food and feed industries, will include 
speakers Robert S. Roe of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Harry E. Heine- 
man of the Pet Milk Co. and George C. 
Decker of the Illinois Section of Eco- 
nomic Entomology. 

Program Chairman T. J. Potts of Ral- 
ston Purina Co. has announced that 75 
technical papers will be presented during 
the convention. 


@ LOUIS E. POUNDERS, man- 
ager, Bemis Brothers Bag Co. in Mem- 
phis, has been named a director of 
American Provident Investors Corp. 


New Film 
COTTON COUNCIL TO RELEASE 
“PACKAGE FROM THE EAST” 


“Package From The East”, depicting 
the designing, printing and transforming 
of cotton fabrics into fashions, is the lat- 
est color film released by National Cot- 
ton Council. 

The 10-minute film is based on the re- 
cent trip to the Orient of a noted Ameri- 
can fabric designer in search of inspira- 
tion for new, exotic designs. 


Organizations may obtain the film 
from Audio-Visual Services, National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12. 


Unexplained Oil Losses 
Studied by USDA 


Results of a study to determine the ex- 
tent and possible causes of unexplained 
oil losses or gains at screw press cot- 
tonseed oil mills have been published by 
USDA. 

Using five mills as case studies, re- 
searchers found that all had a sizable 
hidden oil loss, ranging from 4.8 to 14.7 
pounds per ton of seed crushed. 

Losses were related to only one press- 
room operating variable—extent of cook- 
ing cottonseed meats before pressing. 
Analysis of cooking conditions showed 
2.3 pounds of crude oil loss for each one 
percent moisture cooked away from 
meats beyond the five percent moisture 
reduction level. 

There was no apparent relationship 
between hidden oil losses and speed of 
presses, length of extension to press bar- 
rels, and other processing variables with- 
in the operating ranges studied. 

Unexplained oil losses or gains may 
result from inaccurate oil accounting 
practices. Use of the unweighted or 
simple average oil content of seed re- 
ceipt samples to determine oil input can 
overstate or understate the true input 
and result in an apparent but not real 
gain or loss. Differences between the 
weighed and the unweighed average oil 
content of seed crush were found at all 
mills studied. At one mill the difference 
was as great as 5.4 pounds of crude oil 
per ton of seed crushed. 

Apparent oil also may result 
from loss of moisture from seed samples. 
If seed samples are drawn from the top 
portion of uncovered loads of seed, stored 
in containers having loosely fitting cov- 
ers, or otherwise improperly handled, 
such samples will contain a greater per- 
centage of oil than the seed they repre- 
sent, and apparent hidden oil losses will 
result. While the extent of moisture 
losses from seed samples at mills studied 
could not be determined from available 
data, a moisture loss of around 1.5 per- 
cent would have accounted for hidden oil 
losses at three of the five mills studied. 

Overall findings suggest that cotton- 
seed processors should determine oil 
input-output accurately so as to mini- 
mize chances of obtaining differences 
that are only apparent, and should re- 
frain from cooking cottonseed meats be- 
yond the point consistent with efficient 
oil extraction. 

“Unexplained Oil Losses at Screw 
Press Cottonseed Oil Mills”, Service Re- 
port 56, may be obtained from Farmer 
Cooperative Service, USDA, Washington 
25. 


losses 


Soybean Acreage Drops 


Despite a relatively high support price, 
Japanese soybean acreage continues to 
decline from the 1954 peak of 1,062,000 
acres. Acreage for 1961 is estimated at 
730,000, down three percent from the 
previous season and one-third less than 
1954’s record. 

With average yield, 
will be about 13,500,000 
smallest crop since 1949. 


1961 production 
bushels, the 


@ BOSWELL STEVENS, presi- 
dent, Mississippi Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, has been named a director of the 
state Chamber of Commerce-Mississippi 
Economic Council. 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


Let KELLY OUPLEY show you how 
a complete planning and machinery 
service can increase your profits 


Today, more than ever before, the only 
real guorantee of profitable feed mill or 
elevator operation lies in a combination of 
good planning and good machinery. 
Backed by a full line of dependable 
machines and by the experience gained 
from over 75 years in the mill and elevator 
field, Kelly Duplex engineers are well quali- 
fied to offer you a complete planning and 
machinery service. They will be glad to 
prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, a mill 
layout and a machinery plan based on your 
particular needs—and to show you how this 
type of coordination means more money 
for you all the way along the line. 
Whether you're thinking about a com- 


plete new mill . . . a new addition . . . or 


@ revamping of your present space—it will 
pay you to check Kelly Duplex first. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


Just fill out the card and mail 
today for complete information 
on the Kelly Duplex FREE mill 
planning and layout service. 
There's absolutely no obligation. 


Here is a list of the machines used 
in the above mill. They are keyed 
to the drawing by number. 


1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist 

2. Kelly Duplex Truck Scale with 
Type Recording Beam 

3. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermil! 
with direct connected 100 HP 
motor—automatic drag control 


GOOD MACHINERY MAKES THIS PLAN EVEN BETTER 


4. Kelly Duplex 20” Double Chain 

Drag 

5. Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 

6. Kelly Duplex 12” Pit Auger with 
vair-speed control 

7. Kelly Duplex All Steel Bucket 
Elevator 

8. Two Kelly Duplex Dust 
Collectors 

9. Two Kelly Duplex +4 Grain Bins 


10. Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Verti- 
cal Feed Mixers 

11. Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
Mixer 

12. Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 

13. Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 

14. Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 

15. Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
with flexible spouting 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Ve S y |'m interested in your free mill planning and 
layout service—and in the machines checked at the right. 
Without obligation, please send me complete information. 


0) Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service 


() Electric Truck Hoist 

Corn Crusher—Regulator 
Corn Sheller 

Truck Seale 

Portable Bulk Scale 

Combined Sheller-Cleaner 


Name 

Title Phone 

State 


Mail this Card .. . No Obligation 1 2 3 5 6 


(_] Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

] Corn Cutter and Grader 

_) Electric Bag Cleaner 

(_) Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 

C) Roller Mill 

C] Grain Blower 

7) Complete Line Catalog 
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VERTICAL 


FEED 


NEW MOTOR MOUNT 


More versatile because it can be 
used on either side of the mixer 


NEW INSPECTION DOOR 


will accommodate motors of 
various sizes. More practical De- 
cause it makes belt take-up 


easier. extra cost. 


for com 


Mail the card 


plété.details 


VIA AIR MAIL 


It's no secret why—over the years— 
the Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer has been 
such a favorite with feed mill and elevator 
operators all over the country. 

The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guaran- 
teed to mix more feed with the same power 
than any other machine on the market—and to 
produce a mixture so evenly and thoroughly 
blended that it will stand the most rigid in- 
spection. A complete batch can be loaded, 
mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes. 

Constructed of heavy, arc welded steel—the 
Kelly Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, 
is practically noiseless in operation, and is so 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY 


1—F MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gives you easy, instant access 
to mixing chamber. Provides an 
extra inspection window. Makes 
practical the use of hardened 
bolt-on agitators. Available a 


Designed to bring greater 
ease ard efficiency to your 
sacking operation. Leaves no 
telltale dust deposits on 
mixer. Helps keep your mill 
clean. 


NEW HOPPER BOTTOM 
and bearing housing. 


Has bolted construction for 
easier access to workin 
parts. Saves you time @ 
money when maintenance is 
required. 


liberally rated that owner after owner reports 

it will hold up to twice its stated capacity. 
Now, with a new motor mount, a new in- 

spection door, a new bagger, and a new hop- 


per bottom and bearing housing— ~ Kelly 
Duplex Vertical Feed Miser is 4 wav: better 
than ever before—and, more than eve: vefore, 
is your one best mixer buy. ' 

For top performance, lower maintenance, 
greater ease of handling and BIGGER PROFITS, 
you owe it to yourself to fully investigate this 
outstanding machine before you buy any feed 
mixer. Check and mail card today for full 
details. 


Belt drive above floor Belt drive below floor 


4 
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JEROME JALUFKA entertained a group from the Salesman- 
ship Club Boys Camp recently. As part of the activities the 
boys went on a short cruise. Pictured above, aboard the ship, 
The Clipper, are, standing, left to right: Gene Rogers, 15; 


In Corpus Christi 


Jalufka Hosts Boys’ Club Members 


TEN BOYS from the Salesmanship 

Club (Dallas) Boys Camp were 
guests of Jerome Jalufka of Corpus 
Christi while visiting the Texas Gulf 
Coast as part of their educational trip 
activities recently. 

Jalufka, past-president of Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners Association and National 
Cotton Ginners Association, is presently 
a delegate member of National Cotton 
Council and active in civic affairs in 
Corpus Christi. 


James Ralph To Speak 
At Lubbock 


L James T. Ralph, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will headline a group 
of cutton authorities and industry leaders 
who will speak at the American Cotton 
Congress May 8-9 in Lubbock. 

Congress chairman, Burris C. Jackson 
of Hillsboro, announced that Dr. Ralph 
accepted an invitation to appear on the 
program in Lubbock. Others who will 
make principal addresses are Rhea Blake, 
executive vice-president, National Cotton 
Council, and F. Marion Rhodes, president, 
New York Cotton Exchange. 


In Tucson 
Watershed Congress Meeting 


The eighth National Watershed Con- 
gress is currently being held at Tucson, 
Ariz., April 17-19. Using the general 
theme, “Count Down on Water”, the Con- 
gress will discuss the expediting and 
broadening of local watershed programs. 


Peanut Acreage May Drop 


Peanut acreage for 1961, based on 
USDA March 1 predictions, will be down 
about two percent from last year and 21 
percent below average. 

Growers will plant about 1,545,000 
acres, including those grown for picking 
and threshing, hogging off and other 
purposes, 


The boys visited the municipal grain 
elevator, ate at the Petroleum Club and 
finished their first day’s visit with a boat 
trip. The boat, The Clipper, was operated 
by Captain Jack Kimberlin of Corpus 
Christi. 

The following day the boys visited 
Jalufka’s ginning and grain operations 
at Violet. 

The boys were accompanied by Dean 
Underwood and Preston Hogue, coun- 
selors. 


Textile Manufacturers 
Georgia Group To Meet 


Group discussions will highlight the 
annua! meeting of Georgia Textile Manu- 
facturers Association at Hollywood 
Beach, Fla., April 26-29. 

Group topics will be: “Insuring Suc- 
cess Through Improved Manufacturing 
Techniques”, “Putting the Spotlight on 
Merchandising”, and “Success Through 
Perogatives of Management’’. 

Association President Paul K. McKin- 
ney, Jr., of Columbus, will deliver the 
keynote address, “Success in the Sixties”’. 

Other Association officers are: Vice- 
President John P. Baum, Milledgeville; 
Treasurer G. H. Smith, Lindale; and 
Secretary Frank L. Carter, Atlanta. 
T. M. Forbes of Atlanta is executive vice- 
president. 


Oilseed on Diverted Land 


Castor beans, sesame, safflower and 
sunflower can be grown on acreages di- 
verted under the 1961 feed grain bill 
says USDA. 

Producers who grow these crops on 
acreage diverted from corn and grain 
sorghum under the FG Bill will not be 
eligible for the diversion payments under 
the program, however, they will be eligi- 
ble for price supports on their 1961 corn, 
grain sorghum and other feed grain 
production. 

Diversion payments will be made only 
when producers devote land to conserva- 
tion use. 
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Mitch Newton, 15; Bobby Briggs, 14; Dean Underwood, coun- 
selor; Preston Hogue, counselor; 
Smith, 14; Myron Phelps, 15; and Jalufka. Seated, from left to 
right, Bobby Birch, 15; John Mauzy, 13; and John Foust, 13. 


Frank Ducker, 15; Jerry 


e Association Slates 
Phoenix Meeting 


MEMBERS of the National Cotton Com- 
press & Cotton Warehouse Association 
will gather at the Hotel Westward Ho in 
Phoenix, April 19-20, for their twenty- 
fourth annual meeting. 

Special committee meetings will be held 
April 18. 

General membership meetings will get 
underway April 19, with Spencer Brown, 
Waco, president, presiding. J. Clyde Wil- 
son, president, National Cotton Council, 
will welcome the delegates. 

Session highlights include a discussion 
of modern methods and equipment used 
in cotton warehouses by Charles D. Bolt, 
Research Division, USDA, Washington; 
and an Association report by John H. 
Todd, executive vice-president, Memphis, 
and Rufus Mock, treasurer, Greenville, 
Miss. 

Officer elections will be held, and in 
accordance with custom, Harold A. Hix, 
Houston, will assume the presidency. 

The convention will end with a meeting 
of the newly elected board of directors. 

Arizona and California members, with 
their wives, will form the convention 
reception committee. 


New Film 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
OUTLINED FOR STUDENTS 


“Agricultural Engineering, The Profes- 
sion With A Future,” a 16mm. color film, 
has been released by USDA. 

Purpose of the film is to inform young 
people of the opportunities in agricul- 
tural engineering. 

Featured are descriptions of the work 
of engineers seeking solutions to food 
and fiber production and _ processing 
problems. 

Produced jointly by USDA and the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, the film may be obtained from 
Clemson Extension Film Library, or the 
University of South Carolina Film 
Library. 


@ DR. MATTHIAS STELLY, 
formerly professor of soils, Louisiana 
State University, has been named execu- 
tive secretary, American Society of 
Agronomy. He succeeds L. G. MONTHEY, 
now with Wisconsin Extension Service. 
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URRENT WAREHOUSE RATES for 

storage of Commodity Credit Corp.- 
controlled cotton are too low, according 
to a study by USDA of 43 percent of the 
warehouses where 29 percent of CCC 
stored cotton is located. 

Study results were predicted by ware- 
housemen, who say rates provided in 
USDA regulations are “so low they do 
not permit recovery of warehouse oper- 
ating costs plus a reasonable return on 
investment.” 

Survey figures show rates average 46 
cents per bale per month 

Rates currently applying to CCC cotton 


are 43 cents and 46 cents per bale per 
month in compress-equipped warehouses, 


and 48 cents and 51 cents per bale per 
month on uncompressed bales in non- 
compress warehouses. 

Rates have been increased only seven 


Warehouse 
Costs Studied 


percent (three cents per bale) in the 
past nine years, while operating costs 
have increased several times that amount, 
warehousemen point out. 

The study shows average costs to be 
38.5 cents per bale per month. 

Preliminary analysis of a study, now 
being made by National Cotton Compress 
& Cotton Warehouse Association, indi- 
eates 1959-60 returns on net worth to be 
“wholly inadequate” if computed on basis 
of actual current values. 


OZ 


6” Diameter . 
8” Diameter . 
10” Diameter . 
12 Di ameter . 
14” Diameter . 
16” Diameter . 


POLYETHELENE IN ROLLS 


18” Diameter. ... . : 1. 


10” Apart With Cork Stopper 


Other Row Spacings Available. Write for Free Literature and Prices 


GLICK TWINS 


Phone STerling 7-1362 — Pharr, Texas 


Poly-Glick ~~ 
Flexible Irrigation Tube 


GLICK TWINS 


WITHOUT OUTLETS 


PHARR. TEXAS 


2” Diameter... $ .10 Ft. 
4” Diameter... .20 Ft. 
6” Diameter. . . .30 Ft. 
Ft. 8” Diameter. . 35 Ft. 
Ft. 10” Diameter . , 45 Ft. 
Ft. 12” Diameter. . . 55 Ft. 
Ft. 14” Diameter. . . .65 Ft. 
Ft. 16” Diameter. . . -75 Ft. 
Ft. 18° Diameter. . . 85 Ft. 


NETS 2x 2-INCH MESH 


oy) 


USDA Report Shows 


No Return On 
Investment 


“With continuing increase in costs and 
lower annual average warehouse occu- 
pancy, operating results for the current 
season are expected to be even worse,” 
the Association says. 


e P & G Veep Retires, 
H. C. Knowles 


HARVEY C. KNOWLES, a veteran of 
40 years with Proctor & Gamble, has 
retired after serving that company as a 
vice-president and director since 1942. 

He will be succeeded in his position as 
vice-president in charge of purchases by 
George H. Perbix. 

Knowles, a native of New York City, 
and graduate of Yale University, joined 
P&G in 1921. 

He was named general manufacturing 
manager in 1930 and was vice-president 
for manufacturing from 1942 until 1947. 
In the years Knowles headed P&G’s plant 
operations, the company added 15 new 
plants, six in foreign countries. 

During World War II he gained na- 
tional recognition as an ordnance expert 
through his supervision of the P&G De- 
fense Corp., a non-profit subsidiary es- 
tablished to construct and operate ord- 
nance plants for the government. 

Through Knowles’ management of 
these shell-loading and atomic energy 
installations, he became famous for his 
adaptation of continuous belt-line assem- 
bly techniques in ammunition loading. 

He holds two top awards of the Amer- 
ican Ordnance Association for his work 
in the ordnance field and was awarded 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers’ gold medal in 1950 for his man- 
agement work in industrial engineering 


within P&G. 
New Bulletin 
COTTON INSECT CONTROL 
GUIDE ISSUED 


“Control Cotton Insects in New Mex- 
ico”, a bulletin listing damaging insects 


and their control measures, has been 
published by New Mexico Extension 
Service. Compiled by Extension Ento- 


mologist John Durkin, Circular 321 may 
be obtained from Bulletin Room, New 
Mexico State University, Box 757, Uni- 
versity Park. 


Lateral Oiling Cuts Costs 


Lateral oiling can save up to $25 per 
acre in labor costs says Texas Extension 
Service. 

“A once-over application of naphtha 
costs only $1.50 per acre,” says Glenn 
Black, Extension cotton specialist. “This 
is a good answer for grass and weed 
control.” 

He recommends spraying young cotton 
with five gallons per acre when the 
plants are seven to 10 days old. He warns 
to spray below leaves of the plant. Other 
applications are recommended at seven 
to 10 day intervals if needed. Oiling 
should stop when the cotton is five to six 
weeks old. 
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THIS HOPPER DOOR ALONE 


MAKES WONDER STATE YOUR BEST SEED HOUSE BUY! 


e “child’s play” 
to open and close! 


Exclusive hand-chain driven, rack and 
pinion action hopper door (42”x 32”) 
Lubricated by 4 grease fittings. (Motor 
drive optional at extra cost.) 


e Reduces seed waste! 


Quick, easy and positive closing helps 
eliminate truck overflow. Tremendous 
advantage over ordinary hard-to-close 
clam shell doors. Wonder State doors 
are %” steel plate. 


WES) IN ADDITION, A WONDER STATE SEED HOUSE OFFERS... 


Easily dismantled and relocated, too. 
“Fecommend a local authorized erector. 


ports. Zinc clad house. Little or no maintenance is required. 


@ Access door and catwalk provide safety, convenience! 


$ 4 g 9 5" 


PLUS ERECTION 


“place your order today by writing collect CEdar 2-7754 


STATE MANUFACTURING co. 
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Soybean Producers 


Maintain 1959-60 Averages 
For Price Support 


Producers will be required to maintain 
1959-60 average acres of conserving and 
idle land in 1961 in order to be eligible 
for 1961 soybean support prices, says 
USDA. 

This requirement is aimed at insuring 
that additional soybean production will 
be on acreage that has been used in the 
past for crops in abundant supply. 


@ CONTROL QU IMICO, chem- 
ists, Durango 283, Mexico 7, D.F., has 
joined National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 


Soil Stewardship Week 


Soil Stewardship Week has been de- 
clared the week of May 7-14 in Texas by 
Governor Price Daniel. 

This, an annual event, is part of the 
nation-wide observance, emphasizing the 
role of conservation in the every-day 
lives of Texans, says Daniel. 


New Gin at Harlingen 


A new gin, Tri-County Gin Co., has 
been formed at Harlingen, Texas, with 
Gerald McKenna serving as president. 

Directors include: Prentess Edmiston, 
Arthur Klein, A. C. Smith and Therman 
L. Weaver. 

Gin manager is S. E. (Gene) Thomp- 
son. 


YOUR FIRST COST YOUR LAST---!! 


20° Ing. x ® wd. x 96 


Other sizes on request 


@ 20° long, & wide and 7° high (other sizes 
on request). 


@ Life Time Construction. All Structural Steel. 


@ This Wagon Box has over 5 bales of carry- 
me capacity. 


@. Nothing Else to Buy. It's complete with 
floor, sides, braces and end gates. 


@ Universal Styling permits this box to be 
used on any Manufactured Chassis. 


@ Only NICO offers unit construction between 
bed and side boards, affording complete re- 
moval of sideboards and ends. 


@ Sideboard Stakes are not welded, preventing 
vibration breakage, and are held in place by 
a unique stake slot 


@ 14-Gauge 1x2" Fabric Wire Sides and Bot- 
tom are Galvanized for protection against 
exposure 

@ The heavy wire floor is braced to prevent 
any possibility of this tough wire floor ever 
giving away. 

@ This wire also prevents pressure build-up 


when cotton is dumped by the picker ¢ imi- 
nating cotten blow over. 


TERMS AVAILABLE FOR GINNERS 


Regular Financing or 


Lease Purchase Plan 


With The All New 


ALL STEEL 


NICO 


WAGON BOX 


Now Styles 
3 For Cotton Pullers 
Mechanical Pickers 


$300.00 


f.o.b. 
Sudan, Texas 
in lots of 5 or more, 


Complete 


with 
Bed, Sideboards, Your Choice of 
Floor, Wood or Wire 


Manufactured in USA by 


NIX IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


Box 155 


24 


Sudan, Texas 


Phone 227-4852 


e T. S. Grimes, Lummus 
Engineer, Dies 


THADDEUS S. GRIMES, 94, chief de- 
sign engineer for Lummus Cotton Gin 
Co. for over 40 years was buried from 
the Wynnton Methodist Church in Colum- 
bus, Ga., April 3. 

Grimes held over 30 patents for cotton 
gin inventions. In addition, he held an 
assortment of other patents including 
one for a pneumatic type punch—issued 
1898, his first patent. 

Born Oct. 13, 1866 at Hubbardston, 
Mass., he attended Worcester College and 
came South with one of ris professors as 
an instructor on the original faculty of 
Georgia Tech in 1888. 


THADDEUS 


S. GRIMES 


Shortly afterward he became associated 
with the cotton industry, and in 1905 he 
moved to Columbus to begin his long as- 
sociation with Lummus. 

He was named chief design engineer 
for Lummus in 1909 and remained on 
the active staff of the company until his 
retirement in 1947. 

In 1940, Grimes was honored by being 
named to receive the “Modern Pioneer 
of America” award from the Maryland 
Academy of Science and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He was 
selected by a list of scientists including 
Karl Taylor Compton, president of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A member of the board of stewards at 
St. Luke Methodist Church, Grimes 
helped organize the Wynnton Methodist 
Church in 1927. He became one of its 
charter members and served on its origi- 
nal board of stewards. 

His son, the Rev. Edwin J. Grimes, 
Buena Vista, Ga., was first pastor of the 
new church. 

Mrs. Grimes died in 1954. Survivors in- 
clude their son; one daughter, Mrs. Ches- 
ter W. Spear of Columbus; and three 
grandchildren, Mrs. Franklin W. Died- 
rich of Peabody, Mass.; Mrs. Walter A. 
Stephens, Jr., of Columbus and Thaddeus 
Stowe Grimes, II, of Rockmart, Ga. 


Council Meeting Dates Set 


Agricultural Council of California will 
hold its annual meeting June 26-28 at the 
Hotel Claremont in Berkeley. 
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“... And It Returned 
Texas Policyholders Over 
$5,350,000 in Premium 
Savings Last Year!” 


Every year since 1914, when Texas Employers’ 
was organized for the sole purpose of providing 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance to Texas 
businessmen, our policyholders have been count- 
ing the benefits of specialized service and inten- 
sive experience in cold, hard cash. Dividends and 
premium credits passed on to our policyholders 
to date total in excess of $70,000,000.00. If you 
buy Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, part 
of this should have been yours. Was it? 


Premium savings are only one of many extra advantages 
that are yours when you do business with this Texas 
specialist in Workmen’s Compensation. You see, our 
business is Workmen's Compensation exclusively. We 
are also a Direct Writing Company in this field in Texas, 
writing policies and servicing claims direct from 25 
fully-staffed Texas Branches. That’s why we now carry 
more Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in Texas 
than our 4 next largest competitors combined! For you, 
this means maximum security, really expert Safety En- 
gineering Assistance, Faster Claims Settlement, and 
AUSTIN F. ALLEN, Chairman of the Board @ BEN H. MITCHELL, President Direct, Local Service . . . all at a possible savings to you. 
Let Us Prove It! 


Texas Employers .......... Employers Casualt 


inSURANCE ASSOCIATION Y OALtLtA 


x AS 


TREET © CORPUS CHRIST! BIT N TANCAMUA STREET © DALLAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE BUILDING 
© HICKORY STREET © AMARILLO. 1018 VAN BUREN STREET © AUSTIN, 1718 LAVACA © BEAUMONT, 2693 NORTH S : bu 
oe Ba Deroy l= © El PASO. 2616 N. OREGON. © FORT WORTH, 3220 W 4TH STREET © FREEPORT. PO BOX 1057 © GALVESTON 2315 BROADWAY © HARLINGEN 505 EAST JACKSON STREET © HOUSTON 3200 KIRBY 
Drive * HOUSTON. 338 SOUTH WAYSIDE DRIVE © LONGVIEW STREET FLOOR PETROLEUM BLOG © LUBBOCK 1404 AVENUE N © MIDLAND 51! NORTH MAIN STREET © ODESSA 912 NORTH LEE © PORT ARTHUR, S34 NINTH STREET 
SAN ANGELO. 2014 WEST BEAUREGARD © SAN ANTONIO, 100 TRANSIT TOWER © SHERMAN, 400 NORTH CROCKETT © TYLER 500 SOUTH BECKHAM © WACO, 1809 COLUMBUS AVENUE © WICHITA FALLS, 906 TRAVIS STREET 
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Cotton Manufacturers 
Foresee 


Economic Upturn 


PTIMISM 


tion, 


for textile sales, 


produc 


pace for the annual meeting of American 


Cotton Manufacturers Institute in Miam 
B h 
The optimism was based on an indi 
ipt economy and a 
f, generated by talks by govern- 
igure that. the administration 
is gu ize the textile imports 
rot n and l seek a solutior 
Newly elected President R. Dave Hall, 
Climax Spinning Co., Belmont, N.C., will 
ceed J, M. Cheatham of Dundee Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., on Oct. 1. William H. Ruf- 
Erwin Mi Durham, N.C., was 
vated from second to first vice-presi- 
ent. Robert T. Stevens, New York, pres- 
ient of J. P. Stevens & Co., was named 
cond vi pre ent 
T} “0 persons attending were told 
vy D i J. May, director of the Insti 
e n information division, that 
el the January-February ratio 
f i orders to inventories indi- 
‘ ku he industry’s economik 
ok 
Secreta Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges pt “vou will get a decision 


employment and profits set the 


J. M. CHEATHAM, president of American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, chats 
with newly-elected ACMI officers at the recent annual meeting in Miami Beach. 
Left to right are William H. Ruffin, first vice-president; Cheatham; Robert T. 
Stevens, second vice-president; and R. Dave Hall, president. The new slate assumes 
office on Oct. 1. 


... you will get action” from the Ken- 
nedy administration on the imports 
problem. 

Senator John O. Pastore called upon 
the administration to “make textiles part 
of the new frontier”. 

J. M. Cheatham, in 
annual address, lai 


] 


John F. Campbell, ACMI’s public re- 
lations director, emphasized an enlight- 
ened public attitude toward the industry 
must be formed if it hopes to counter 
the difficulties pressing upon it from all 
sides. 

R. C. Jackson, ACMI executive vic« 
president, gave the membership a de- 
tailed report on staff reorganization and 


his president’s 
laid down his own chal- 
enges to the industry. His “Seven Stars 


To Steer By” included: recognition of on the varied and intense efforts of the 
public interest; market research and de-  organization—its officers, its members 
velopment; creative research in fibers, and its staff—on the textile imports 
manufacturing processes and products; problem. F. Sadler Love, the Institute’s 


increased profitability; better govern-  secretary-treasurer, gave descriptions of 


ment relations; orderly expansion of ACMI functions and services. 
world trade; and public understanding Dr. William H. Miernyk, director of 
and esteem for the textile industry. the Bureau of Business and Economic 


DELINTING 
MACHINERY 


LINTERS 


TRU-LINE GUMMERS 


SAW FILERS 


LINT CLEANERS 


SEED CLEANERS 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS 
MEMPHIS 
146 E. Butler St 


STANDARD THROUGHOUT 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


CARVER 


SEED MACHINERY 
THE WORLD 


HULLING 
MACHINERY 


yr i 
} 


HULLERS 


SHAKER SEPARATORS 


HULL AND SEED 
SEPARATORS 


HULL BEATERS 


MEATS PURIFIERS 


> 
DUAL MOTOR LINTER 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS 


DALLAS 
3200 Canton St 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETI 


FRESNO 
2822 S. Maple Ave 


EXPORT SALES 
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Research at Northeastern University, 
Boston, said the textile industry’s eco- 
nomic cycle can be minimized through 
the use of a “set of analytical tools’, in- 
cluding statistical analysis, development 
of a mathematical model, and use of 
simulation to work out production 
schedules. 


e Cotton Minor Part 
Of Surplus Stock 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT has nearly 
five times as much money tied up in 
wheat, corn and grain sorghum as it has 
in all other farm surpluses combined. 

Cotton now accounts for only a small 
part of the Government’s investment. 

A report issued recently shows that as 
of Feb. 28 the Government had 
$9,193,721,093 invested in various farm 
surpluses. 

Wheat, corn and grain 
vestments totaled $7,693,858,468. All 
other commodities, including the 
$662,349,715 invested in cotton, totaled 
$1,499,862,625. 

The Government owned only 3,762,785 
bales of Upland cotton and 58,240 bales 
of extra long staple, and had none of 
either on loan. 


sorghum in- 


New Gin Under Construction 

Construction of a new gin is proceed- 
ing as sched»ied, says Artie B. Forehand, 
manager of the Levelland (Texas) Farm- 
ers Cooperative Gin. 

Steel for the building has been deliv- 
ered and half of the first preferred stock 
has been sold for the new gin. Plans call 
for the annual membership meeting to 
be held this month. 


Fats and Oils Outlook 


Above 1960 


ECORD U.S. CONSUMPTION and 

exports of food fats and oils, coupled 
with slightly smaller supplies, will keep 
farmers’ prices for soybeans, cottonseed 
and lard at levels well above 1960's 
prices for the marketing year ending 
Oct. 1, predicts USDA. 

The general level of fats and oils prices 
rose more than 35 percent between last 
Oct. 1 and March 1, and officials believe 
“prices will remain relatively stable this 
spring and summer.” 

Total export and domestic food use of 
fats and oils is forecast at 12.7 billion 
pounds, up from 12.4 billion pounds the 
previous year. 

Domestic food use totaled about 8.5 
billion pounds last year, and a high of 
about 8.7 billion pounds is predicted this 
year because consumption is keeping pace 
with the growing population. 

Export demand will remain high, 
USDA says, because major importing 
areas such as Western Europe and Japan 


Prices To Remain 
level 


will continue to use more fats and oils 
and because production is down in areas 
such as Africa and China. Exports of 
edible oils from October through Janu- 
ary totaled 447 million pounds, up from 
375 million pounds in the same period 
last year. The total by Oct. 1 could be 
as high as four billion pounds, up from 
3.9 billion pounds last year. 


Senator Kerr To Speak 


Senator Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) will 
be the opening speaker at the Eighth 
National Watershed Congress, slated 
April 17-19 at the Ramada Inn, Tucson. 

Sen. Kerr is a former chairman of the 
special Senate committee on national 
water resources. 

The Congress is designed as a forum 
for discussion of ways and means of ex- 
pediting and broadening local watershed 
programs. 


New, Wood’s Cotton Cleaner Drive 
boosts production, cuts maintenance 


Wood's new Cotton Cleaner Drive can't 


write for 


Bulletin 16103 


slip. li maintains accurate driven speeds. 


delivers full power to the cylinder train, 


minimizes choke-ups and provides much 


greater output than cons entional v-belt 


drives. Maintenance and downtime are 


greatly reduced. Belts won't stretch . . . do 


not require idlers or retensioning. Belt 


replacement or complete drive installation 


can be made in much less time and with- 


out spreader, pull-off or other special 


tools. Wood’s Cotton Cleaner Drive can 


pay 


for itself in less than one season. 


Get complete details. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
ATLANTA CAMBRIDGE CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS 
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In Unity — There Is 


STRENGTH 


Insect Control Easier When 


HERE IS STRENGTH in unity; cot- 
ton insect control is a marked 
example. 

The boll weevil and other cotton insect 
pests can be controlled on individual 
fields, but the job is easier and less ex- 
pensive when neighbors join the fight. 


I have scen farmers effectively control 
insects only to fight a neighbor's insects 
that move from the sorry to the better 
fruiting cotton. Community participation 
in an adequate insect control program is 
the remedy; county-wide or area-wide 
participation is even better. 

Overwintered weevils seek the larger, 
better fruited cotton within a field or in 
a nearby field. Later, when nearly all 
squares become punctured, “migration” 
occurs. At this time of the season, weevils 
can migrate long distances. 


This picture was taken Sept. 


ded as cotton was harvested. 


28 


TWO BALES PER ACRE—This cotton produced two bales 
per acre average using the complete insect control program. 


Carnegie Community, Randolph County, Ga. Stalks were shred- 


Sixty years ago some researchers real- 
ized the importance of conducting certain 
boll weevil experiments community-wide 
or in isolated areas. An early stalk de- 
struction experiment was conducted dur- 
ing the early 1900’s at Olivia, Texas, by 
J. D. Mitchell of USDA. Olivia at that 
time was isolated for 10 to 50 miles on 
all sides by water and ranch country. 
Early stalk destruction to reduce over- 


A VETERAN ENTOMOLOGIST, Ewing pioneered 
ear easot ntr m the 


South and was 


USDA int his re 


29, 1959. on the Andrews Farm, 


Prattville, Ala. 


Neighbors Join the Fight... . 


TREATED AND UNTREATED—tThis picture shows the suc- 
cess gained using the complete control program. On the left 
you see a well-fruited plant from a portion of a field which 
received two applications in May for thrips, four in June for 
fleahoppers, Lygus, overwintered boll weevil and bollworm. 
The plant on the right was from an untreated portion of the 
field. Picture taken July 6, 1960, on McQueen Smith Farms, 


wintering weevil populations has always 
been more effective when practiced com- 
munity or area-wide. 

Because the boll weevil will migrate to 
more suitable cotton, both early- and 
late-season insecticide control are usu- 
ally more effective and less expensive 
when practiced community-wide. 

Following are some examples of how 
community action has paid: 

Texas 

Community experiments were con- 
ducted in Wharton County, Texas, in 
1948, and in McLennan and Falls Coun- 
ties, Texas, in 1949 and 1959 under the 
direction of USDA Cotton Insect Re- 
search Laboratory at Waco, of which I 
was in charge. 

A total of 10,196 acres of cotton on 111 
farms received early-season applications 
in these experiments; all were successful. 

A total of 3,602 acres of cotton on 36 
farms in two communities were treated 
an average of three times for insect con- 
troy between May 21 and June 15, 1950. 
Comparable untreated communities were 
used as a check (17 farms consisting of 
1,054 acres). 

Sprays were used on 93 percent of the 
acreage and dusts on seven percent. The 
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communities were sufficiently large and 
isolated, and early-season applications 
gave satisfactory boll weevil control on 
90 percent of the acreage. Only the ficlds 
closest to untreated cotton had to be 
treated in late-season for boll weevils. 

Early-season treatment accelcrated 
early fruiting to the extent that treated 
cotton matured and was harvested two 
to three weeks earlier than untreated. 
This made it possible to destroy cotion 
stalks early. Many stalks were destroyed 
by Sept. 30 and nearly all by Oct. 15. 

Early cotton production and harvest 
also gave a higher grade cf cotton than 
usual. Over 80 percent graded strict mid- 
dling, and 90 percent graded middling 
or better. 

In the two communitics average lint 
cotton production per acre was 474 
pounds from the treated and 27) pounds 
from the untreated cotton, a 76 percent 
gain. Net profit, afver poison- 
ing, picking and ginning expenses for 
the increased pr duction wes $74.84 per 
acre, or $269,575 cn 3,602 acres. 


Gecergia 


During the past three years (1958- 
1960) Georgia has made outstanding 
progress in cotton insect control through 
community action. 

In 1958 the Georgia Extension Service 
sponsored complete cotton production 
demonstrations on 13 farms in 12 coun- 
ties comprising 400 acres. Recommended 
production practices for high yields were 
followed. These included land and sced 
selections, proper land preparation, ferti- 
lization, cuitural practices and insect 
control. 

Demonstrations were supervised by 
county agents with technical aid of ento- 


mologists, agronomists, 
other specialists. 

Insects have long been the largest cot- 
ton production problem in Georgia. For 
that reason Dr. C. R. Jordan, Extension 
entomologist, took charge of the demon- 
strations. He had two assistant entomolo- 
gists who inspected the fields at least 
once a week. 

The full early-season insect control 
program plus late-season applic2tions 
were used. Under existing conditions— 
late planting, excessive rains in some 
arcas, high production potential (succu- 
lent, late fruiting cotton), less than en- 
tire farm units, and high insect popula- 
tions—the application schedules were al- 
most on a continuous five-day interval 
basis efter squaring began. 

Erd results were rather remarkable. 
The 400 acres in the demonstration pro- 
gvam preduced an average yield of 1,052 
pounds of lint cotton per acre—twice the 
yield of most nonparticipating neighbors. 

Perhaps thc most outstanding and last- 
ing result was a renewed interest in cot- 
ton production among hundreds of cot- 
ton farmers, barkers, county agents and 
other agricultural leaders who visiled the 
demonstrations. 

A direct result wes the organization of 
farmers in the Carnegie Community in 
1959 to carry out a community-wide cot- 
ton improvement program. Randolph 
County Agent Henry Trussell, with Reid 
and Wallace Andrews, as farm leaders, 
organized and conducted the project, with 
technical assistance from Dr. Jordan and 
other Extension Service cotton specialists 
from Athens. 

Faced with going out of the cotton 
business due to severe boll weevil and 
bollworm losses in 1957 ard 1953, Carne- 


engincers and 


gie farmers undertook a blanket program 
in 1959. Farmers produced 750 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre on approximately 
500 acres. Nearby farmers, who started 
insect control late in the season, produced 
under 500 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
and spent more money per acre than 
those using the complete insect program. 
(See photo, bottom left, Page 28.) 

With permission from W. H. Sell, Ex- 
tension cotton agronomist, I quote a 
statement he made during the fall of 
1960: 

“During 1960 the cotton improvement 
program spread from the Carnegie Com- 
munity to most of three counties—Ran- 
dolph, Cley and Calhoun. The Carnegie 
Community now speaks as the voice of 
experience to farms in the three-county 
esreas who grow more than 10,000 acres 
cf cotton.” 

“Farmers in the Carnegie Community 
say their cotton yield has been increased 
one-half bale per acre by the community 
cotton improvement program. At this 
rate of increased cotton yield, the cash 
income from cotton increased by more 
than $37,000 in the Carnegie Community 
alone. When an equal increase or even 
one-fourth bale per acre increase is com- 
puted for the 10,000 acres in the three 
counties, one can readily see the value of 
the program. 

“However, probably one cf their great- 
est accomplishments is their inspiration 
and influence on other cotton growers. 
Interest and enthusinsm in growing cot- 
ton is now at an all-time high in the 
area. 

“In 1969 there were 18 community- 
type programs and 264 individual farm 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Cur fire and air pollution hazards 


Trap the Fly Lint from Lint Cleaner 
and Condenser 
Anderson & Bigham Lint Catchers. 


Exhausts 


@ BATTERY L.C. AND CONDENSER EXHAUST 


THE LINT CATCHERS ARE ENGINEERED 
BY ANDERSON & BIGHAM TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS. 


ORIGINATORS—NOT 


with 


INDIVIDUAL L.C. EXHAUST => 


IMITATORS 


& BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS: 
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e Soybeans Featured 
At Verona Fair 


SOYBEANS and soybean meal 
share the spotlight at the U.S. exhibit in 
the International Agricultural Fair, 
Verona, Italy 

Last year Italy purchased almost four 
million bushels of U.S. soybeans more 
than were produced in the state of 
Michigan. U.S. soybean meal shipments 
to Italy totaled 42,000 metric tons 

The Verona Fair, of the largest 


USS. 


one 


4 


held annually in Europe, draws agricul- 
tural producers and buyers from all over 
the Continent. 

U.S. 


USDA's 


The 


MARGARINE 


MARGARINE’S POPULARITY keeps climbing. Per-capita consumption 
will reach a new high of 9.5 pounds this year, producers predict. In 1949, 
the year before restrictive Federal legislation on the sale of colored mar- 
garine was repealed, per-capita use was 5.8 pounds. Butter slipped to a new 
low of 7.8 pounds in 1960, down from 10.5 in 1949. 

National Cotton Council has been one of the instrumental factors in 
margarine’s increased acceptance. Through Council promotion, thousands of 
U.S. homemakers see, hear and read about margarine’s nutritional values 
and its cooking advantages each month. 

The Council offers tested recipes, from soups to desserts, twice each 
month in materials prepared for radio editors. “Cotton Roundup,” the Coun- 
cil’s radio service, offers recipes through scripts sent to 1,000 Cotton Belt 
stations, while similar information is included in “Cotton Talk,” sent to 300 
women’s radio editors of metropolitan stations both inside and outside the 
Belt. 

Other audiences are reached with two cooking films, “Hamburgers 
Deluxe,” and “Let’s Make Spaghetti Plus.” The first, which has been shown 
over 88 television stations, has been used 164 times for non-tv showings. 
“Let’s Make Spaghetti Plus” has a record of 91 tv showings and 4,156 others. 

Distribution of the Council booklet, “Make It With Margarine,” is ap- 
proaching the 400,000 figure. 


steps of processing soybeans into meal 
and oil, and a working model of a soy- 
bean meal toaster demonstrating the 
processing required to obtain high-qual- 
ity meal. 


exhibit 
Foreign 


is co-sponsored by 
Agricultural Service 


and several U.S. farm and trade groups. 


The 


ranged 


direction of Chester Biddle, Indiana soy- 
farmer 
Council. 
Highlights of the soybean display are 
a lighted panel, which shows the various 


bean 


Soybean 


of America 
exhibit under 


Council 
soybean 


ar- 
the the @ MISS BEVERLY DEE 
COOPER, daughter of MR. AND MRS. 
SAM COOPER (HumKo Products Co., 
Memphis) has been chosen Princess of 
Ridgeway Country Club for the 1961 


Cotton Carnival. 


and a director of the 


Approved by Insuring Companies 


RAPID DELIVERY SEED HOUSE — 6 Doors on Each Side. Standard Sizes: 


20-30-40 Tons or Larger Capacities. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 
Burr Spreaders @ Warehouses @ Conveyor Trusses 
Towers * Mix Feed Plants * Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 


_ Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 
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BOTTOM DUMP BURR HOPPER — 25-35-45 Bale Capacities. Based on 
500 pounds Burrs per Bale. 


P. O. Box 404 


Lubbock, Texas Phone POrter 3-9547 
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He Works 


668 81S WORK for Georgia farmers is 

unparalleled. In spite of seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, he has built a 
farmers’ organization that now ranks as 
one of the best in the nation.” 

A fellow Georgian said this when 
D. W. Brooks of Atlanta was chosen as 
Georgia Man of The Year for 1950 by 
The Progressive Farmer. 

Eleven years later the statement re- 


for Farmers 


Drive Shaft Guards 
Urged for Safety 


Drive shaft guards are necessary 
in observing farm safety, warns 
High Plains Underground Water 
District. 

Guards are relatively cheap, the 
District emphasizes, when you take 
into account nearly every year 
someone is killed, or severely in- 
jured by an uncovered drive shaft. 

This warning, although designed 
for the users of irrigation rigs in 
Texas, can apply across the Belt, 
wherever unguarded drive shafts 
are in use, 


mains apropos. As manager of The Cot- 
ton Producers Association since 1933, 
Brooks has piloted an organization whose 
original net worth of $2,100 has become 
a several million dollar operation. Two 
Association sponsored organizations, Cot- 
ton States Mutual Insurance Co. and 
Cotton States Life and Health Insurance 
Co., have witnessed the same phenomenal 
growth. Brooks serves as chairman of the 
board of both. 

Graduating with a M.S. degree in agri- 
culture from the University of Georgia, 
Brooks taught in the University’s agron- 
omy department for a short time. Later, 
for eight years, he served as field super- 
visor for Georgia Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative Association before taking his 
present post. 

Regarded as a national leader, Brooks 
is currently a vice-president of National 
Cotton Council. He served on President 
Truman’s National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy from 1951-52, and 
during the Eisenhower administration 
was a member of the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission. 

He also is a member of the board of 
governors, Agricultural Hall of Fame, 
and a director of both the Foundation 
for American Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Missions, Ine. 


D. W. BROOKS 


His civic work, too, has encompassed 
the national scene. He is a trustee of the 
Foundation for World Literacy and a 
member of the governing board, National 
Council of Churches. In 1954 he was a 
delegate to the American Assembly at 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., which 
worked on proposed changes in the 
United Nations’ charter. 

In his native Georgia, he is chairman, 
Committee of One Hundred, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta; a trustee, Reinhardt 
College, Waleska; chairman of the offi- 
cial board, St. Mark Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club. 


belton superior bagging 
the best protection 
against handling 


“TYPE N” 


This is the new and improved ‘Type N'' MOYST® liquid wetting agent 
It is low-foaming, practically colorless, and thin enough to pour and 
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First Labora- 
tory director 
was the late D. 
F. J. Lynch, 
who held the 
post until his 
death in 1945. 


Succeeding 
Lynch, W. M. 
Scott was direc- 
tor until Janu- 
ary, 1950. 


Present direc- 
ter ts C. 
Fisher. 


SPECIMENS OF SOUTHERN-GROWN farm commodities on which the Southern 
Division would conduct research were placed in the capsule on Dec. 29, 1939. Shown 
placing specimens in the capsule are, from left to right, Dr. Henry G. Knight, then 
chief of USDA's Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry; Mrs. Charles G. 
Smither; the late U.S. Senator Theodore G. Bilbo; and Harry L. Brown, then assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Twenty Years of Research 
(Continued from Page 11) 


value of these developments cannot be 
easily seen by farmers or consumers 
since they are technical and not widely 
publicized, but they mean as much to 
the increased use of cotton as the develop- 
ment of wash-wear cottons. 

Remarkable progress has been made 
in developing improved methods and 
techniques in mechanically processing 
cotton from raw fiber into yarn and 
finally into fabric. 

Yarn uniformity, for instance, is not 
generally considered by farmers or con- 
sumers. Farmers are interested in pro- 
ducing a good quality cotton because it 
brings a better price. Consumers are 
interested in a good quality fabric and 
normally do not consider the many things 
that make un such a fabric. However, 
producing uniform varns even from high- 
quality cotton has always been a problem 
in textile mills throughout the world. 

Yarn uniformity is affected by the 
amount of twist given to the roving 
(a slightly twisted strand of fibers from 
which the yarn is spun.) The amount 
of twist needed varies with the type of 
cotton being used and throughout the 
textile industry the selection of the 
proper amount of twist was virtually 
left to guesswork. This guesswork now 
is being eliminated as a result of re- 
search by scientists of the Southern Divi- 
sion who developed a series of charts 
and tables giving mills the necessary 
information. 


Yarn Uniformity One in Many 


Yarn uniformity is only one problem 
among many facing the cotton textile 


industry. The industry needed to know 
the effect of short fibers on product 
quality and processing performance and 
the effect of fiber fineness and strength 
on product quality. It needed to know the 
effect of blending cotton fibers of d'f- 
ferent characteristics and product qual- 
ity. The industry still needs to know 
more about a host of other problems. 
Research at the Southen Division has 
supplied many of the answers and is 
now working to supply others. 

The poor spinning characteristics of 
some lots of gin-dried cottons has been 
blamed on overheating seed cotton. Re- 
search conducted in cooperation with the 
U.S. Ginnine Research Laboratory at 
Stoneville, Miss., has been aimed at find- 
ing out what changes excessive drying 
produces that might cause spinning diffi- 
culties. These studies showed a decrease 
in mean fiber length and an increase 
in the quantity of short fibers which 
resulted from ginning and cleaning the 
excessively dry cotton, temporarily weak- 
ened by low moisture content. These 
short fibers resulted in a decrease in 
yarn strength and uniformity. 


Development of new and improved 
processing machinery, from bale open- 
ing through carding, is vitally important 
to the concept of low-cost, high-quality 
cotton textiles. The Southern Division is 
making a concerted effort to develop 
new or improved machinery and- that 
effort is marked with a number of 
successes. 


Trash Problem 


Removing trash—bits of leaves and 
twigs—from lint cotton has always been 
a problem to cotton textile mills. The 
rapid increase in the mechanical harvest- 


SPEAKERS AT THE FIRST Cottonseed Processing Clinic held at the Southern 
Division were, left to right, N. R. Ellis and M. J. Horn of the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., and T. H. Hopper and A. M. Altschul of Southern Division. 
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ing of cotton has aggravated the situa- 
tion to an almost intolerable extent. To 
solve this major problem the Southern 
Division has been conducting research 
aimed at developing an integrated clean- 
ing system for use in textile mills. Thus 
far this research has resulted in the 


development of the SRRL Opener-Clean- om 
er, the SRRL Aerodynamic Cleaner that ; 
can be used alone or in tandem with the 

opener-cleaner and the SRRL Carding r 
Cleaner, a finisher picker with installed ’ 
cleaning and fiber saving devices. This 5 


research has also resulted in the inven- 
tion of the SRRL Granular Card. This 
machine makes possible a new method of 
earding cotton that both increases clean- 
ing and reduces fiber loss when compared 
with the conventional method of carding 
developed 200 years ago and still in 
use today. 

The developments mentioned mean 
much to cotton farmers since they insure 


cotton will not lose, but gain strength THE INVENTION of the SRRL Grandular Card by Southern Division scientists fd 
in the highly competitive textile market. represents the first major change in cotton carding in 200 years. This machine is 
This means more uniform yarns can be rapidly being adopted by cotton textile mills. 


Some SRRL Achievements 


SRRL Cotton Opener 
j SRRL Cotton Opener-Cleaner 
SRRL Aerodynamic Cleaner 
| SRRL Granular Card 
: SRRL Carding Cleaner 
Improved wash-wear cottons 
APO-THPC flame resistant cotton 
Special military fabrics 
Blending cottons differing in maturity 
Rot resistant cotton 
Heat and scorch resistant cotton 
Short fibers effects determined 
Loom attachment 
Alkali-soluble cotton 
Cotton conforming bandage 
Effect of fiber fineness on yarn 
Partially acetylated cotton 
Roving twist formula 
Roving draft guides 
Optimum processing organizations 
Differential dye test 
Stelometer 
Improved gradient column 
Nep control 
Water repellent cotton 
Oil repellent cotton 
High density cotton fabrics 
Acetoglycerides 
Tung oi! varnish resin 
“Tnstant” sweetpotato flakes 
Pilot-plant evaluation of new sugarcanes 
Quality cottonseed meal for poultrv and swine 
Filtration-extraction process for 
Fat and wax hardness tester 
Frozen concentrated orange juice 
New chemicals from pine gum 


A CHEMICAL TREATMENT to make cotton highly rot resistant was developed by 
Southern Division scientists. The two bags shown above were placed out of doors at 
the same time and left for two years. The bag on the left has rotted while the other 
bag retains virtually all of its original strength and is still useful. 


achieved, resulting in better quality 
- fabrics, and farmers can harvest their 
crops mechanically without fear of re- 
duced prices. These developments also 
constitute a growing incentive, when 


matched with the chemical tailoring of THE SRRL OPENER-CLEANER and SRRL Aerodynamic Cleaner shown operating 

cottons, for mills to use more and more in tandem are highly effective in removing trash and fluffing cotton for yarn and 

cotton. Cotton is still the world’s most fabric processing. The opener-cleaner, developed several years ago, is being manu- 

versatile fiber and by being so, meets factured commercially. The aerodynamic cleaner is a recent invention that increases 
F far more consumer needs than any other cleaning capacity by one-third. 


natural or man-made fiber. 


Plant Fibers Lab 


Not much is heard outside the scien- 
tific journals about the activities of the 
Southern Division’s Plant Fibers Pio- 
neering Research Laboratory because 
work here generally is highly technical. 
No new cotton textile products are de- 
veloped by this group of scientists, nor 
can the results of their work be meas- 
ured easily in terms of bales of cotton 
used. However, the work of this group of 
scientists is of paramount importance 
to continued advances for cotton. 
Scientists in this pioneering group 
must explore the unknown and examine 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH Annual Short 
Course for Oil Mill Operators will be 
held at Texas A&M College, College Sta 
tion, May 1-2 
Co-sponsored by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers and International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents Associations, sessions will 
be held in the Memorial Student Center. 
Highlighting the short course will be 
presentation of three awards by the 
Crushers Association to superintendents 
with the best safety records for the year. 
The Superintendents Association will 
present two awards for the best ideas on 
protein control in the finished shipment. 


e Opening Session—George W. Brassell, 
Jr.. manager, Western Cottonoil, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., will deliver the key- 
note address Monday morning. Others on 
the opening program include: W. H. 


Annual Short Course Slated 
For Oil Mill Operators 


King, USDA Southern Regional Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, discussing azeotrope 
extraction; A. Cecil Wamble, College 
Station, speaking on food uses for cot- 
tonseed protein; and Eugene Spivak, 
Food and Drug Administration, Dallas, 
who will speak on the Administration. 

E. D. Hudson, superintendent, Ranch- 
ers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., will 
be in charge of the afternoon sessions 
which will include: S. P. Clark, Cottonseed 
Products Research Laboratory, College 
Station, “Belt Cottonseed Cleaner”; John 
W. Hill, personnel, insurance director, 


e New Gin Buildings 


e Bur Hoppers 
e Dirt Hoppers 


P.O. Box 486 


teel Products for the Cotton Gin 


Buildings Fabricated and Erected: 


e Gin Accessory Buildings 
@ Gin Building Additions 


Cottonseed Handling: 


e Overhead Storage, gravity load Seed Houses 
e Bulk Storage Seed Houses 


e Customer Boxes 


Bur and Waste Handling: 


e Bur Spreaders, truck and trailer units 


Write or call us for further details. 


TRIANGLE 
Manufacturing Company 


SLATON, TEXAS 


Phone VAlley 8-3259 


od 


A&M College System, “First Aid Facili- 
ties for An Oil Mill”; and Jack Morton, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
Dallas, “How to Handle Claims.” 

A tour of the Cottonseed Research 
Laboratory and a demonstration of the 
Belt Cottonseed Cleaner will follow. 

Texas Crushers Association has ar- 
ranged a free barbecue for May 1. 

Second-day sessions will begin under 
the direction of Frank Quinn, superin- 
tendent, Minter City (Miss.) Oil Mill. 
Other program participants include J. H. 
Brawner, chief engineer, Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Division, Hunt Foods and Indus- 
tries, New Orleans, discussing hidden oil 
losses, and Lanier Forgason, J. D. Hud- 
gins Ranch, Hungerford, Texas, assisted 
by Bob Carter of Hungerford and James 
T. Lawhon, Cottonseed Research Labora- 
tory, College Station, outlining the proc- 
essing of whole undelinted cottonseed 
with a screw press. Roy Castillow, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Division, Hunt Foods and 
Industries, Little Rock, will discuss screw 
press operation. 


e Questions and Answers — A panel 
headed by Charlie Rankin, superinten- 
dent, Brenham (Texas) Cotton Oil Co., 
and composed of Bentley Page, Western 
Cottonoil, Abilene; Pete Reeves, Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock; and Carl 
Hogrete, will answer questions during 
the final session. 

For information contact Jack Whet- 
stone, secretary-treasurer, Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association, 629 Wilson 
Building, Dallas. 


In California 


Survey Forecasts Farm 
Job Decline 


Declining agricultural employment in 
the San Joaquin Valley region is pre- 
dicted by a Stanford Research Institute 
survey. 

This predicted decline doesn’t worry 
Californians, according to the reports, as 
it points out jobs in the next decade will 
be more plentiful in manufacturing and 
service industries. 

Agriculture won't suffer, however, the 
report states, pointing out the trend 
toward mechanization and foreseeing 
even greater strides in larger production 
capacities through mechanization. 


Ag Exports Set Record 


United States’ agricultural exports set 
a new record in value during 1960 says 
USDA. 

A total of $4,824 million was recorded 
during the calendar year 1960. 

This total is 22 percent above 1959 and 
seven percent above the former record 
high of 1957. 


Calcot Warehouse Sold 


Southwest Irrigated Cotton Growers 
Association of El Paso has purchased 
Caleot’s warehouse facility in Houston, 
according to Russell Kennedy, Calcot 
general manager. 
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California Project 


Samples Drawn for 
Effects on Cotton 


Tests to determine effects of various 
pieces of gin machinery on cotton have 
been completed in California with over 
2,800 samples being taken during the 
testing period. 

The research is sponsored by Calcot 
through eight member gins of the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Gin Association. 

George Harrison, Calcot agricultural 
consultant, is in charge of the research. 

Analysis of the data compiled during 
the testing is now being gathered and 
findings will be announced later during 
the year, Harrison says. 

Roscoe Honeycutt, manager of Tule 
River Cooperative Gin, served as project 
chairman for the Gin Association. Bob 
Helm, manager of Laton Cooperative 
Gin, is Association president. 


Blessing Gin Names Officers 


Victor Zemanek has been elected presi- 
dent of Blessing (Texas) Gin Co-op 
Association for the coming year, accord- 
ing to Manager Ray W. Lofton. 

Other officers elected include: Carl 
Jensen, vice-president; Ed Dornak, sec- 
retary-treasurer; E. E. Hurta, assistant 
secretary, and Directors Edgar Beyer, 
William Turek, Walter Skutca, Jr., Axel 
Jensen and Charles Nenec, Jr. 


Agricultural Group Sets Dates 


The annual meeting of Texas Agricul- 
tural Workers Association has been 
scheduled for Nov. 2-3 in Galveston. 


@ W. L. BROADHURST, chief 
hydrologist, Texas High Plains Under- 
ground Water District, served as a floor 
leader and panel member at the National 
Water Research Symposium in Wash- 
ington recently. 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


HOT AIR 


Fan 


HOT AIR 


travels through the cotton (not with 
it) for maximum drying. 


GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


e Fresno Cotton Leader, 


Ray Provost, Dies 


RAY PROVOST, nationally recognized 
cotton industry leader and vice-president, 
merchandising and grower relations, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, died of a 
heart attack, March 31. He was 59. 


RAY PROVOST 


Three months ago, Provost was report- 
ed to be under consideration by President 
Kennedy as an assistant secretary of 
agriculture. He was a member of Ken- 
nedy’s national cotton advisory com- 
mittee. 

Born in Loreauville, La., Provost 
moved to California when he was 21. In 
the ensuing 34 years, he was a cotton 
grower, buyer, ginner and executive— 
in that order. 

Joining Producers in 1934, Provost 
served as manager of the Company’s 
first gin on the west side of Fresno 
County, at Helm. He later headed all the 
Company’s gins as manager of the field 
department. He was elevated to the vice- 
presidential post in 1955. 

Provost served as chairman of the 
trust committee which set up the Uni- 
versity of California Five Points Field 
Station and was chairman of the Fresno 
Metropolitan Flood Control District from 
its formation in 1956 until his resigna- 
tion in August 1959. 

member of the cotton quality com- 
mittee of National Cotton Council, Pro- 
vost also served on the advisory board 
of the first complete course in cotton 
ginning engineering in the nation, at 
Clemson College, Clemson, S.C. 

A member of the Fresno Lions Club 
and the University-Sequoia Sunnyside 
Club, Provost was a director of the 
Fresno County and City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

He is survived by his wife, Mildred; a 
son, James, a student at Fresno State 
College; two brothers, Robert D. Provost 
of Fresno, and Charles A. Provost of 
Calexico; and four sisters, Mrs. Antoin- 
ette Boutte, Mrs. Jack Ledet, Mrs. Paula 
Gibson and Mrs. Willie Gonsulin, all of 
Louisiana. 

The family has asked that anyone de- 
siring to make memorial contributions 
make them to the Ray Provost Agricul- 
tural Scholarship to be established at 
Fresno State College or to the Fresno 
County Chapter of the American Heart 
Association. 
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Research Conference 
Slated for May 1-3 


Advances in cotton utilization research 
will get a thorough going-over at a May 
1-3 conference at USDA Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans. 

Leaders in research and the textile in- 
dustry will attend the meetings. 

M. Earl Heard, West Point Manufac- 
turing Co., West Point, Ga., is general 
chairman of the meeting and will be as- 
sisted by R. M. Persell, R. J. Cheatham, 
W. A. Reeves and E. L. Patton, all of 
the Southern Laboratory. 

The program schedule was carried in 
the April 1 issue of The Press. 

Information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Dr. C. H. Fisher, Laboratory direc- 
tor, P. O. Box 19687, New Orleans. 
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Twenty Years of Research 
(Continued from Page 33) 


the unseen with the tools at their com- 
mand. It is tedious, exacting work, but 
it is also rewarding work. The informa- 
tion gained concerning structure and 
composition of fibers, besides adding to 
our general knowledge, adds to our abil 
ity to develop new treatments, or improve 
old treatments, making an already good 
fiber much better. 

Although more than half of the South- 
ern Division’s research is on cotton, 
intensive research is being carried out 
on oilseeds, primarily cottonseed, on 
Southern-grown fruits and vegetables 
and on pine gum, which appears to be 
an apparently rich resource cf useful 
new chemicals that will find their way 
into consumer products. 

Every year there are some seven bil- 


lion pounds of vegetable oils produced 
in the U.S. Nearly six billion pounds of 
these oils find industrial and food uses, 
and the remainder is available for ex- 
port. Utilization research seeks ways to 
produce new and improved food and 
industrial uses from cur home-grown 
oilseeds so that wider uses and outlets 
can be developed. The utilization research 
done so far during the Southern Divi- 
sion’s 20-year history shows that we have 
only begun to take advantage of the 
versatility of these crops. 

Research at the Southern Division has 
led to more economical recovery of higher 
quality oil from cottonseed and has 
greatly expanded outlets for cottonseed 
meal in swine and poultry feed. 


Pinpointed Gossypol 
Cottonseed meal has long been recog- 
nized as a nutritious feed for cattle, but 
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only recently has it been made suitable 
for unrestricted use as a_ high-protein 
supplement in swine and poultry rations. 
The reason for previous limitations on 
its use was its content of the pigment 
gossypol, which made the mea! toxic to 
hcegs and chickens, in many cases even 
when fed in very small quantities. Re- 
searchers at the Southern Division not 
only pinned down gossypol as the offend- 
ing material, but they were ab'e to pre- 
scribe processine methods that eliminated 
toxie effects of the pigment. As a conse- 
quence, nearly 250,000 tons of this im- 
proved cottonseed meal now go into mixed 
broiler rations annually. 

Research on pine gum and its ma‘n 
derivatives, turpentine and rosin, has 
resulted in vast improvements in pro- 
duct quality as well as reductions in 
turpentine production costs. More re- 
cently, entirely new products from pine 
gum have been introduced to expand 
markets. Continued research on naval 
stores products is particularly desirable 
since they represent one of the few agri- 
cultural commodities that farmers can 
grow in larger amounts without adverse- 
ly affecting other farm crops. 

Utilization research has opened up new 
and expanded outlets for farm products 
and the dollar returns far exceed the 
investment which made them possible. 

Southern Laboratory developments are 
worth more than $150 million a year to 
farmers, and contribute more each year to 
the cotton industry alone than has been 
spent for all utilization research at the 
Southern Division since its inception. 

The commerciai applications of utili- 
zation research results to date are only 
the beginning. As utilization research 
within the Department continues to ac- 
cumulate basic and fundamental scien- 
tific information, we look forward to the 
discovery and commercialization of an 
increasing number of profitable, large 
scale, new uses for farm preducts. 


@ Make Reservations 
For NCPA Meeting 


JOHN F. MOLONEY, secretary-treas- 
urer, National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, urges all attending the Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting May 14-16 in 
Miami Beach to make hotel reservations 
now, as The Eden Roc Hotel will not 
hold rooms beyond April 24. 

The convention schedule will be carried 
in the April 29 issue of The Press. 


NCBI Meeting May 5 


Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory in New Orleans 
will host the National Cotton Batting In- 
stitute’s board of directors at their an- 
nual spring meeting slated May 5. 

Discussion of a research project to de- 
velop a more resilient, cohesive cotton 
batt will highlight the meeting. This 
project is expected to be conducted by 
staff members of the Laboratory. 

“This meeting will give us an oppor- 
tunity to see facilities and meet the 
talent available for us,” says the Insti- 
tute’s president, Milton Warren, Stand- 
ard Cotton Products Co., Flint, Mich. 


@ ROBERT R. BAUJAN has 
been named chief cost accountant, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. Baujan is 
a native of Beardstown, III. 
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Are you sure it contains dependable ingredients of proved effectiveness, evaluated and recommended 


by Cotton Belt authorities? 
yes NO 


Are you sure it controls most of the wide variety of insect pests you will have to fight throughout the 


season and not just a few species? 
yes [] [] NO 


Are you sure it has long residual effect a1 continues to work between applications? 


yes [|] [J] NO 


Are you sure it holds up during hot weather such as under the southern sun? 


yes [| [J] NO 


Are you sure it sticks to foliage during showery weather to protect plants under adverse conditions and 


does not wash off quickly? 
yes{[] [] NO 


Are you sure it has “synergistic action”* to knock out resistant boll weevils? 


ves[] 


7 Are you sure it protects the plant in early season without such injurious side effects as harming young 


cotton and delaying fruiting? 


yes [|] [| NO 
iF You ARE usING TOXAPHENE-DDT te answers ARE “YES” 


The use of a combination of toxaphene-DDT was first used widely during the season 
of 1956 and this formulation has succeeded where many others have failed. 


* Further scientific study of the interaction of these two dependable chemicals proved that toxaphene-DDT pro- 
duced a “synergistic effect.” In essence, a new insecticide was created far more effective than either material 
used alone. That’s why toxaphene-DDT is the first choice of most leading growers. Get your supply today. 


{gricultural Chemicals Division 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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HOW TO BUY A COTTON INSECTICIDE 
Ask yourself these important questions. If you can answer them all 
the affirmative you are probably using a toxaphene-DDT formulation 
1 
3. 
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“tler 1 FOR SALE—4-80 saw Hardwicke-Etter gins, 4-66" 


ra Special Super Units, 4-66” Mitchell Super Jem 
Classified me isin Unite allvfor 42.000. tn condition: W. 
Ritchey, Phone JU 3-227 8, Star Route, Bonham, 


-227 
bet mots Texas 

° RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name FOR SALE TO BE MOVED—All-steel 3-90 Cen- 

and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by Tennial gin plant with Super Champ Mitchell 

Thursday morning of week of issue Piease write plainly feeders, two 24-shelf tower driers, vertimatic burn- 


er, two Murray overhead cleaners, Moss-Gordin 
lint cleaner, Cen-Tennial all-steel, one-story, up- 


FOR SALE—Lummus 60” condenser, in excellent : t : ; 
Oil Mill Equipment for Sale condition. Contact Valley Growers, Inc., Route 1, pas king aves electric powe "7; f.o ~ SS s te, lo 


eated in Arkansas.—-Box 18 he Cotton Gin and 


Box 297, Artesia, New Mexico, or call J. J. Terry, Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Modern rebuilt Anderson Expellers, SH 6-4940 or EM 5-8381 ee 
French screw presses for specific oleaginous prod- FOR SALE o ic MOBILE PRECLEANING equipment for sale 
sets. Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa unit lint 26° x mobile all-steel trailer with 18-ply 
Se, a each; or =. —— for 1,006 tires, a 13” telescope, rock trap, 72” Continental 
FOR SALE—2 French 4-cage screw presses, 9 remium “Gin Company, Hobo, Missesippt stick machine, 45” Continental cast iron fan, 50” 
extension. French 60” rolls. Carver 141-saw linters FOR SALE > an . e ' h Continental revolving drum separator and com- | 
Carver Truline Gummer. Bauer 199-60 seed hull om plete discharge assembly Powered by a 331 cubic 
eaner, 198 hull beater, 153 separating units. But- ane ers. inch Chrysler Industrial engine. This unit is com- 
ters l4l-saw machines. 36” Chandler hullers. 36” ve With p. Caterpillar plete, mobile, and ready to go—Box K20, The 
attrition mills -steel sand and boll reel. 72” —— tis outfit was in operation during the Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
French cookers. Fort Worth lint cleaners. Exhaust 60 season.J. A. Smith. Phone Alexander City Dallas 26, Texas. 
fans Sproles & Cook Machinery Co Bee 159 Alabama AD 4-5919, Nixburg Alabama, Coosa 
Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone: RI-7-5958 basta FOR SALE—4 Hardwicke-Etter lint cleaners with 
ae flues. In very good condition. $600 for all.— W. H. 
FOR SALE All-stec single box linter baling FOR SALE—1959 Continental DFB lint cleaner Ritchey, Phone JU %-2278, Star Route, Bonham, 
presses, up- or down-packing; French -Hi 48 complete with motors. Excellent condition. Ginned Texas 
hing fil very little cotton.—Box H5, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, T 
bar and dise huller Anderson 3¢ : ons tne Se FOR SALE—One 5-90 saw Continental outfit and 
ynditioners; stack cookers; attrition mills; lint- one 5-80 saw Continental outfit, both plants to be 
ers; separating units V. A. Lessor & ( P.O moved. Machinery in excellent condition.—Sebas- 
Box 108, Fort Worth, Texa AT AUCTION tian Farmers Gin, Sebastian, Texas. J. A. Krueger, 
mer. 
OIL MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE—Located in P 2 
Columbia, SC. S54 acres of land with oftiee | Alabama Cotton Gins | for sate—one gechelf drier, new; 12M BTU 
building. one 2-story brick mill building 17 long ° heater: 1-90 saw Murray safety gin, like new; 
x 50° wide, 1 frame meta lad seed house 25 Tuesday, April 18th at 2 P.M. 2-50°" Continental separators with vacuum feeders ; % 
} x 75 wide, 1 frame meta ad hull house 1-50 Murray separator without vacuum feeder 
A 
) ne x ¢ wid rame met ad In the Crossville, Alabama Area 1 Murray horizontal triplex pump; 1 Cen-Tennial 
house 14 e x 62 wide All t ding triplex pump; | Golden triplex pump; 16 fans 25” 
prinkler em and are ed t tw THE ARV DECKER GINNING C0. to 45°", all reconditioned; 1 Continental EJ tram- 
roads. For mplete details write or | hone Id as an operating business--or equip- per; 2 Dixie trampers; 1 triple-head Woods filing 
& Company Oil Mill, P. O. Box 637, Augusta ment sold piece by piece machine. Operate cotton gin repair shop...W. C 
Phone PArk 2-7361 ONE LUMMUS GIN Pitts & Son, Tne., 1488 Channel Ave., P. O. Box 
FOR SALE— Four new Model AS-26 Sharples Super ONE CONTINENTAL GIN 2605 DeSoto Sta., Memphis, Tennessee am 
type refining ntrifuge -high French stack Sale to be nd icted at Asbury Alabama. FOR SALE— One completely converted Continental 
kere high * Fr h mea nditioner For Further Information, contact our Office: DFB lint cleaner in excellent condition. Make us 
x 42 French flaking Richardsor e an offer...Box D12, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
German 4 x 4 plate and frame filter press« J. a TODD AUCTION COMPANY Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas 
hea Erie Cit } Toled tank 
htning mixers, Brow FOR Two Continental DFB lint cleaners, 
Sh Fre grinder alle 1959 Model. A-1 condition. Complete with mechani- 
able bucket evator and mps. Complete with eal drive.—Box P12, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill ; 
tr tartir pment \ \ nditior » “8 0. Box 7985, D s 26 Texas. 
( Lee Ath Telept POR SALE—Continental DFB lint cleaner, A1 Press. P. O. Box 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Compar hape, ginned approximately 2,200 bales over two = HAaARDWICKE-ETTER— All You Need to Know : 
nectenlion seasons. Complete with all supports, platform, About Gin Machinery I 
piping, condenser discharge, fan and motor, and : 7 < 
drive motor. Make us an offer.—Box 33, The Cot- , 
Dis LIN evera il nt ter- co » “on- 
AM DISMANTLING . y , ton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas FOR §S ALE Lummus « mber with battery —_ ; 
ritor and have me excellent ed « ipment r 6 Texas denser, $2,500. Herman Eubank, UL 3-5621, Box 
0 Bauer Br is N ed enner 6057 Corpus Christi, Texas. 
ne et Worth mot 4 
A W Practically new Hardwicke-Etter Lintmaster lint FOR SALE—GINS: 3-90 Murray, 4-90 Continental 
4 th eaner, ginned only 800 bales since installation AB, 3-90 Gullett, 4-80 Hardwicke-Etter, 4-80 Con- 
mplete with motor steel supports ; AB, 7-80 Murray, 5-80 Continental F3 
and ne ster | n-packing press brus sh FEEDERS: 4-66'" Mitchell Super Champ, 
Fr te with Lumr ram and casing 12-66°' Mitchell Super unit, 4-60’ Super unit, 4-67” 
ress pump, all! f loeatior R. B Continental Special Perfection, %3-66°' Mitchell 
ll land & ~A Hackberry St... Phone Super Jem and aftercleaners. LINT CLEANERS: 
tn ay PL-2-*141, Night PL-3-2219, Waco, Texas 4 Continental individual, 3 Murray individual 
combing type, | Lummus comber, 1 Moss Constel- 
with Bs he FOR SALE Three Continental individual lint lation. BUR MACHINES: 1-10° Lummus, 2-10’ 
D & K leaners with bypass valves, steel supports, and Continental—cheap. CLEANERS: 1-50" 6-cylinder 
lint flue connections Box B5, The Cotton Gin Continental, 1-72’ 6-cylinder Lummus, 1-50" 7- 
- and Oi] Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, eylinder Hardwicke-Etter, 1-96"' 6-cylinder Lum- 
Texas mus horizontal, 1 Mitchell Jembo. PRESSES 
COMPLETE: 1 Hardwicke-Etter up-packing, 4% 
kK FOR SALE Complete Lummus outfit consisting Lummus up-packing, 1 Murray long box down- 
~ ‘ = * of 4-90 gins, Thermex feeders, Super Jets, 24-shelf packing, 1 Gullett long box down-packing. BURN- 
with - kir ne her £ a od off aniilion wer, oil burner, 48” 5-cylinder hot air cleaner ERS: 1 Mitchell 2M, 2 Mitchell 1M. TOWER 
10° S-eylinder hull sep r, 6-cylinder gravity DRIERS: 1 Murray 24-shelf, 1 Hardwicke-Etter 
Gr 3 hor eaner ry all-steel press and tramper, seed 22-shelf. TOWER DRIERS (setups complete): 2 
' ? scale with Roots blower. Gin being discontinued Murrays, 1 Lummus. SEPARATORS: 2-50" Hard- 
Call or write E. P. Yarbrough, Z. V. Pate, Inc wicke-Etter, 1-50°° Stacy, 1-60" Lummus, 1-7 
. . Laurel Hill, North Carolina Continental automatic feed control. MOTORS: 
bin Equipment for Sale (electric) 1-200 h.p., 1-150 h.p., 1-75 h.p., 2-50 h.p 
FOR SALE 4-60 andard Mitchell feeders, good Transmission items, piping, telescopes, etc..-Sam 3 
- : ; shape Will sell hear Contact Smith gin and Clements, Box *6, Phone RE 5-3764, West Mem- ? 
FOR SAI and new tower drier bur Seed Compar Winder. Georgia phis, Arkansas. 
machine. $ rwe ons 
he Other bar Hes 
3 New @ Ret Gin Machinery, North A 
Ha PO 2 Rt Lubbock I ‘ 
Continenta nve distributor Mick | 
Master XX extr 
ea ned er d 
ale EJ wooden box ‘ 
pre 1 Luma pumy Mitehe World’s Largest Stock 
«tr tor ne nve r ra ‘ 
belt, V-«heaves Beech Island Ginnery Route 4 
Hox 124. North Augusta. South Carolina. Phone CONTACT , 
TA 2-229 r TA 4-734 C 
FOR SALE—5-1958 Murray combing lint cleaners BILL SMITH 
omplete with three Hartzell fans with motors, al! = = S 
ens y otors and drives by-pass valves > B 
nr s from a Reconditioned Murray v0. = 694 Avilene, Texas 
$6,000.—Box I-4, The Cotton Gin and Oi] Mili 90 Saw Safety Gin Phones: OR 4-9626—OR 4-7847 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas 
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FOR SALE -One Model V-6 Murray press pump, 
used four seasons on standard density press. 
Plenters Ginning Company, P. O. Box 547, West- 
morland, California. Phone: Fleldbrook 4-0620. 


FOR SALE. Twelve (12) all metal, up-packing, 
two-story, 27°" x 54°° Lummus presses. Nine (9) 
of these have Lummus long stroke trampers and 
Speedex pumps. Two have short stroke trampers 
and one has no tramper.— Box R20, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE~ 194% Model 14° Murray, all-steel, left- 
hand bur extractor. Fair condition.. Hobbs Cin, 
New Deal, Texas. 


FOR SALE—GINS: 5-90 "52 Model Murray; 5-90 
Cen-Tennial; 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter with hot roll 
boxes, split ribs and mote sections ; 5-80 Continen- 
tal Fl brush; 15-80 Murray; 4-80 Lummus double 
moting ; 4-80 Lummus down moting; 10-80 Conti- 
nental Model C brush (also AB}; 6-90 Gullett; 
1-90 Lummus; 4-70 Continental F3 brush. FEED- 
ERS: Super Mitchells in 60° and 66"; 5-80 
Continental 4X; 10-80 Continental double X; 
1-60 Continental double X; 5-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter. LINT CLEANERS: 2 Moss 
Super Cleanmasters; 1 Hardwicke-Etter  Lint- 
master; 3 Lummus combers; 6 Murray 1951 indi- 
viduals; 6 Murray 1957 individual combing type; 
Murray ABC Jets: 5 Lummus Jets. BUR 
MACHINES: 2-10" Hardwicke-Etter; 1-14" LH 
Hardwic Etter V-drive: 1-14" Stacy. CLEAN- 
ERS: 2-70" T-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter V-drive 
blow-ins; 1 Lummus 96” 6-cylinder with green 
leaf and stick machine on back; 1 ” Continental 
Impact; 2-50" Hardwicke-Etter 5-cylinder grid 
bar V-drive blow-ins; 2-50" Hardwicke-Etter 5- 
cylinder V-drive screen; 1 Lummus 48” horizontal ; 
1 Murray 6-cylinder horizontal; 1 Hardwicke- 
Etter 6-cylinder airline; one 6-cylinder Murray 
airline. DRIERS: 1 Hardwicke-Etter tower drier 
with built-in aftercleaner ; 2 Lummus 10° Thermos ; 
1 Lummus 16° Thermo; 2 Murray #18 Big Reels. 
PRESSES: 1 Murray short box; 1 Continental up- 
packing wood. CONDENSERS: 1-72” Murray 
downdraft: 2-72" Continental sidedraft; 1-60" 
Continental sidedraft; 1-60" Lummus downdraft; 
1-72” Hardwicke-Etter sidedraft. SEPARATORS: 
Hardwicke-Etter; 2-50" Hardwicke-Etters ; 
Continentals ; y Murray. BURNERS: 
4M to 3M. TRAMPERS: 1 Hardwicke- 
Etter short stroke: 1 Murray short stroke. FANS: 
From 30” to 50°. CONVEYOR DISTRIBUTORS: 
5-90 Murray; two 5-80 Murray twin screw; one 
5-80 Murray single screw; one 5-80 Mitc*ell. 
Bill Smith, P. O. Box 694, Abilene, Texas. Phones: 
OR 4-9626, OR 4-7847. 


Moss Super Cleanmaster, one 
Moss Cleanmaster, Hardwicke-Etter Lintmaster 
and Lummus comber lint cleaners. Four late model 
Continental Model 560 and three Murray saw type 
unit lint cleaners. One all-steel double box swing 
door down-packing Lummus press with ram and 
easing, Lummus tramper and Lummus horizontal 
press pump $2,500. One Sutorbilt blower, size *L. 
STEEL BUR MACHINES: 1-14" Murray right- 
hand and 2-10° Lummus center feed. STEEL 
CLEANERS: Continental Impact, Conti- 
nental incline. 5- and 6-cylinder Hardwicke Etter, 
two 6-cylinder Gullett blow-ins and Lummus 12- 
unit Thermo. Murray, Continental and Hardwicke- 
Etter press pumps. Mitchell Super Units in 60” 
and 66° widths. Four 66°° Continental Four X 
feeders with grid bars and stick and green leaf 
attachments. Four 0-saw Continental F-3 brush 
gins with right-hand lint flue and 80-saw Murray 
glass front gins. New tower driers. Service Gin 
Company heater. 9" screw elevators. New Seed-o- 
Meter cottonseed scales. New flat and V-belting 
and a general line of conveyor and transmission 
equipment. For your largest, oldest and most reli- 
able source of used and reconditioned gin machin- 
ery, contact us. Call us regarding any machinery 
complete gin plants which you have for sale 

B. Strickland & Co., 13-A_ Hack- 

. Phone: Day PL-2-8141, Night PL-3-2214, 


FOR SALE One 


Used 1952 model all-steel Lummus 
down-packing press complete with tramper and 
pump. Neill Hartman, Manager, Hatch Coop 


Gin, Box 294, Hatch, N.M. Phone AM 7-5511. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE~ All-steel Murray up-packing press 
and air pusher. Box F118, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED Pure seed belts for the following gins: 
two 4-80 Lummus, two 2-90 Murray, one 4-80 
Murray, one 4-80 Continental and one 3 80 Gullett 

Ellis Brothers, Route 1, Centre, Alabama. Phone 
WAlnut 7-7840 


WANTED—One Continental Model 555, 90-saw 
brush gin and Continental Perfection feeder. - 
Box G4, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 

WANTED—One Moss Cleanmaster or Constella- 
tion lint cleaner. Must be in good condition. Box 
Al4. The Cotton Gin and Oil] Mill Press, P. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED —Lummus 72” or 96" stick machine, 
50” or 70” separator, 72” blow-in cleaner and 80- 
saw Continental F3 brush gins. Please give de- 
tailed information and price in first letter. Box 
7, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Personnel Ads 


WANTED-~— Position as gin manager or superin- 
tendent in the Lubbock area 12 years experience. 
Also familiar with values and grades of cotton 
and have experience as farm mansger. Age under 
40. Would consider buying stock. Box E7, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7085, 
Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED Position with cotton gin company as 
draftsman or bookkeeper. 22 years of age; as son 
of ginner have experience with Murray gin ma- 
chinery: 4 years as gin bookkeeper; attended 
Murdock'’s Cotton Classing School in Memphis ; 


Phones: FL 2-8092, WH 1-5277. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


SEE US FOR PARTS on all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin belt dressing.—Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, 913 E. Berry St., 
P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas. 


STATE CERTIFIED 
WESCOTT 
COTTONSEED 
80°; Germination 
WIRE WRITE 
EASTERN SEED CO. 
UL 2-1692, Corpus Christi, Texas, Box 6336 


USED ENGINES FOR SALE—One pair 1210A, 

M, 220 h.p.; one RSX1V, V-8 Le Roi; one 
L3000, V-12 Le Roi. For further information con- 
tact: Lubbock Electric Company, 1108 34th Street, 
Lubbock, Texas. Phone: SH 4-2336. 


SCALES FOR SALE: Authorized Fairbanks, 
Morse scale dealer. New and used scales. Guaran- 
teed service anywhere, anytime—Lewis Scale Serv- 
ice, Clarence E. Lewis, 616 Avenue A, Lubbock 
Texas. Phone PO 3-4271 or SH 717-1857. 


FOR SALE RSXIV, V-8 Le Roi engine with 
sheave, $1,000. 6-blade Murray vacuums, 
$100 and $150. Murray-built cooling coils...J. M. 


Morris & Sons, Ripley, Tennessee. Phone 855. 


2-52” 


SALES Service— Repair —Installation— All makes 
of scales. Used scales taken on consignment. Fair- 
banks-Morse distributor, 20,000 Ib. test unit, large 
stock of used motor truck and railroad track 
scales. Industrial Scale and Equipment Co., Phone 
OR 2-8336, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas, and 
San Juan, Texas, Phone ST 7-3931. 

FOR SALE One 1210-12A_ Minneapolis-Moline, 
220 h.p., in good condition. One 605-6A Minne- 
apolis-Moline, 90 h.p., in extra good condition. 
Farmers Gin Company, Box 98, Covington, Texas. 
Phone !9; or phone MUrray 7-2427, Itasca, Texas. 


FOR SALE~ 40 h.p., 220-440 Westinghouse motor, 
5-66°" Super Mitchells, Stacy separator and cleaner, 
Mitchell and Hardwicke-Etter heaters, Twin Six 
MM1210A Engine Manofsky Gin Co., Box 650, 
Bay City, Texas. 


S. J. Vaughan, Jr. Recovering 


S. J. Vaughan, Jr., president, Hill 
County Cotton Oil Co., Hillsboro, Texas, 
who was reported to be hospitalized in 
the last issue of The Press has recovered 
from his illness to the point that he now 
has been released from the hospital. 

Vaughan is currently at his home and 
his doctors are “looking forward to his 
continued improvement.” 

Jimmy and Evelyn have asked The 
Press to “extend our sincere thanks to 
the many friends who have written and 
made inquiries.” 

Vaughan lives at 1003 E. Franklin St., 
Hillsboro. 


@ MARTIN HILBY has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of manager, program planning, Central 
Soya. 
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Botany Industries Buy 
Gordin Unit System | 


Acquisition of the Gordin Unit System 
by Botany Industries was announced this 
week by John T. Gordin, president of 
Gordin Unit System, Dallas, Michael 
Daroff, president of Botany, and A. M. 
Sonnabend, chairman of the board, New 
York. The purchase was made on an all- 
cash basis for a sum in excess of 
$2,000,000. 

“The Gordin Unit System, introduced 
to the cotton industry in 1959, was im- 
mediately accepted by authorities as the 
most important technical break-through 
in cotton ginning developed in 70 years,” 
the announcement said. “Gordin, who 
knows the problems confronting ginners 
from an equipment investment cost and 
greater capacity need, designed the Gor- 
din System to provide a more economical 
and faster ginning operation with the 
first 16-inch saw ever made. The Gordin 
75 Saw Gin has proved a tremendous 
asset to ginners throughout every sec- 
tion of the Cotton Belt as a replacement 
in present plants to increase capacity. 
The Gordin 140 Saw Gin, largest in the 
world, is being installed in combination 
with Moss Lint Cleaners where the most 
modern equipment is required.” 

Botany Industries, one of the nation’s 
leading corporations with wide diversi- 
fication of products, says it anticipates 
sales exceeding $100,000,000 in 1961. 

In 1957 Botany Industries acquired 
Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Company of 
Dallas and Lubbock from Ennis Moss 
and John Gordin. Management was re- 
tained by Moss and Gordin and they will 
continue to actively supervise both affili- 
ates. Jim Gillian, Hoyle Moss and James 
Moss, who have long been associated in 
the development of Moss-Gordin and the 
Gordin Unit System, will remain in their 
present positions. John T. Gordin will 
continue as president of the Gordin Unit 
System. 

The Gordin Unit System together with 
Moss-Gordin, in addition to the manufac- 
ture of gin stands and lint cleaners, are 
introducing to the industry components 
for a complete gin plant. Factories will 
be maintained in Lubbock, Texas, and 
Amite, La., with sales offices in Mem- 
phis, Fresno, Lubbock, Dallas and Amite. 


Ginner Predicts 
First Bale Earlier 


Texas’ first 1961 bale of cotton will be 
marketed almost three weeks ahead of 
last year, predicts Will Wallace, Edin- 
burg cotton ginner. 

Wallace, in Dallas for Texas Cotton 
Ginners Association convention, esti- 
mated Texas’ first bale, which is usually 
the first bale in the nation, will be ginned 
the week of May 9-15. 


New Castorbean Out 

A new dwarf-internode castorbean va- 
riety, adapted for production in irrigated 
areas such as High Plains of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and New Mexico, has been 
released cooperatively by USDA and 
Texas Experiment Station. Limited 
amount of seed is available to seed pro- 
ducers for planting this year. Seed for 
farmers will be available in 1962. Names 
of seed suppliers will be furnished by 
Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station. 
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Southern Lab Visitor 


A RECENT VISITOR to USDA's South- 
ern Utilization Laboratory in New Or- 
leans was Julio Roberto Arriola deLeon, 
left, Arriola, secretary of Department of 
Information and Public Relations, Minis- 
try of Agriculture, was in the U.S. to 

. gather data on cotton processing equip- 
ment and techniques. Here he is discuss- 
ing data with R. J. Cheatham, chief, 
Southern Division's cotton mechanical 
laboratory. 


as viewed from { { 


® Increased Infestations 
KELVIN DORWARD, head, survey and 


detection operations, USDA plant pest 
division, warns that heavy snowfall in 
many areas will cause infestations of 


pests normally killed by cold weather. 

Dorward says snow acts as an insula- 
tion for the pests, and warns of high 
populations of the European corn borer 
and boll weevil. 


© The Boat’s the Same 


TAX MEN sometimes find themselves in 
the same boat as laymen. 

Iowa Tax Commissioner Andrew 
George confessed he forgot to sign his 
own state income tax return. 

The head of the tax commission’s ac- 
counts and finance division was very 
understanding. He forgot to sign his re- 
turn, too. 


* Boom Hits Barnyard 


ONE SOW has started her own popu- 
lation explosion in the world of pork. 
The sow had a litter of 11 pigs and, 13 


Hart Moisture Meters 
336 W. Islip Blvd. 
West Islip, L. I .New York 


Raymond §. Hart, Inc., Manufacturer 


Attention Cotton 
Ginners interested 
in preserving fiber 
quality and improv- 
ing bale values. 


Is one of our Hart 
Cotton Moisture 
Testers tagged for 
you? 


Leo Gerdes, Distributor 
Hart Cotton Moisture Meters 
P. O. Box 808, Phone 876 
Leland, Mississippi 


K the best in screw presses and solvent extraction 
systems and accessory oil milling equipment... 


days later, although the normal gesta- 
tion period for sows is 115 days, present- 
ed its astonished owner with a second 
litter of 13. A veterinarian confirmed 
that the sow had two separate litters. 


* Doing It The Hard Way 


A SOLUTION for the new bride who 
can’t even boil water may have been 
found. 

A housework course is being offered in 
Munich, Germany. It includes cooking, 
cleaning, washing and ironing—for sin- 
gle men only. 

The theory is that the men, in turn, 
can teach their future brides how to 
take proper care of them. 


* Eight Hours, No Coffee Break 


CREDIT COWS with starting the eight- 
hour day. Will A. Foster, who’s studied 
dairy herds for years, say cows budget 
their time as follows: Four hours of 
grazing (13,200 nibbles of grass); four 
hours just cud-chewing; and then sleep. 


© Texas Wins Another Honor 


A TEXAN again has won a distinction— 
Carthage, Tenn., reports that a horsethief 
from the Lone Star State was the first 
occupant of the new jail. Furthermore, 
he was the first man to steal a horse in 
the Tennessee town in 30 years. 


© The Horse Changes Colors 


SOME FOLKS still think the earth is 
flat. 

There is an organization in England, 
The International Flat Earth Society, the 
secretary of which is making consider- 
able noise at present. 

He says the fact that the earth is flat 
explains the disappearances of a lot of 
people. They just walk to the edge and 
fall off. 

A flat earth? Geographically—not too 
probable. Economically — now that’s a 
horse of a different color. 


® Drunk As a Skunk 
DRUNK AS A SKUNK has become a 
reality. 

The janitor of a Pittsburg bowling 
alley, hearing a banging on the door, 
summoned the police. 

They found a skunk, his head wedged 
in a beer glass, trying to free himself by 
banging the glass against the door. 


© With All Due Haste 


“HELP EXPEDITE the delivery of mail 
by addressing accurately ard clearly.” 
Thus read the cancellation message on a 
letter received at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The letter was addressed to a man who 
had retired in 1941 and died in 1951. 


© Fallout Remains 


HARVESTING FAILS as an effective 
means of fallout removal. Researchers 
at USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Beltsville, Md., planted soybeans in 
isolated field plots and dusted with sim- 
ulated fallout. Harvesting removed only 
about one-fourth of fallout from the crop. 
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Israeli Cotton Production 


Maintains Upward Trend 


COTTON PRODUCTION and 
consumption continues increase, 
just as it has each year since the first 
commercial crop in 1954-55. 

The 1960-61 crop is estimated at 49,000 
bales—44 percent over the 34,000 bales 
grown in 1959-60, and more than double 
average annual production of 20,000 
bales in the past five seasons. Higher 
yields, a sharp acreage increase and gov- 
ernment incentives to producers account 
for this sharp rise in production. Acreage 
rose from only 6,000 acres in 1955-56 to 
above 25,000 this season. Nearly all cot- 
ton is grown under sprinkler irrigation. 
Per acre yields are extremely high, esti- 
mated to average about 850 pounds of 
lint this season. 

Further increases in cotton acreage are 
limited by land and water availability. 
According to the country’s Cotton Mar- 
keting Board, most land suitable for cot- 
ton growing has already been utilized. 
It would be unrealistic to expect large 
yield increases from the present high 
level. 

Domestic cotton production is con- 
trolled by the Cotton Production and 
Marketing Board, which is composed of 
government officials, and cotton growers 
and processors. The Board supervises the 
growing, picking, and marketing of the 
entire crop. Government subsidies are 
paid to producers in amounts equal to 
the difference between the fixed price to 
mills and a_ predetermined price to 
growers. 

Cotton consumption during the current 
season will probably exceed by about 10 
percent the 55,000 bales used in 1959-60. 
This rise in consumption is a reflection 
of increased exports of cotton products, 
and larger domestic offtake due to rising 
living standards. 

With a larger domestic production, 
Israel’s cotton imports may decline from 


the 27,000 bales imported last season. The 


Proven where service is toughest... 


FAFNIR R-SEAL BALL BEARINGS — 


Field reports prove it. Fafnir’s R-Seal 
Ball Bearing is the best yet against 
contaminants. Flared-lip seal design 
provides positive protection. R-Seal 
bearings are furnished permanently pre- 
lubricated, or with provision for relubri- 
cation, and in wide choice of power 
transmission units. Fafnir-originated 
self-locking collars simplify installation. 
For bulletin, write The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR & 


BALL BEARINGS 


U.S. usually supplies a major share of the 
imports, under Public Law 480, although 
substantial quantities are sometimes ob- 
tained from Greece and Turkey under 
trade agreements. Israel, however, has 
not requested a P. L. 480 program for 
next season, and attempts probably will 
be made to obtain most or all cotton 
shipments from countries with which 
Israel has bilaterial trade agreements. 


@ Peterson To Conduct 
NCPA Market Study 


LARRY J. PETERSON, Black River 
Falls, Wis., has been employed by Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
to conduct a one-year study of the market 
demand for cottonseed oil and competing 
materials beginning July 1. 


LARRY J. PETERSON 


Peterson will obtain and evaluate mar- 
ket data as a guide to industry decisions 
on utilization and production research, 
educational and promotion programs, and 
other Association activities. The study, 
recommended by the Association’s re- 
search committee and marketing research 
subcommittee, was approved by the board 
of directors at its Winter meeting. 

Peterson, reared on a Wisconsin farm, 
did undergraduate studies in agriculture 
at Wisconsin State College and will re- 
ceive a M.S. degree in agricultural eco- 
nomics from Iowa State University in 
June. His graduate research studies were 
related to analysis of the U.S. egg mar- 
keting economy. 

Peterson’s work will be supervised by 
the Association’s research director, Gar- 
lon Harper, Dallas, and he will develop 
his study with the advice and counsel of 
the marketing research subcommittee 
headed by Roy B. Davis of Lubbock. The 
market research department of National 
Cotton Council also will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. Peterson will be sta- 
tioned at Memphis. 


aJ.R. TINDALL COTTON 
CO., Vernon, Texas, has joined Okla- 
homa State Cotton Exchange. 
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Here’s what you 
can buy for 
cancer research 


Scan the list below. Read the 
actual prices of equipment pur- 
chased with American Cancer 
Society funds. You'll see that 
there are never any bargains in 
cancer research. 

Decide what you can afford to 
buy. Then mail your contribu- 
tion with the coupon below to 


CANCER, c/o your post office. 
RESEARCH PRICE LIST 


5 dozen tissue culture tubes. . .$5 


Food and care of 1500 mice for 1 


1 mouth rebreathing apparatus 
and nebulizer ........... $20 
1 instrument sterilizer .... . $50 
1 bleod cell caleulator, used in 
leukemia studies ......... $70 
4 days’ maintenance of a cancer 
research bed . $100 
1 kymograph manometer . . .$134 
] isotope scanner. ....... $250 
2.000 millicuries of radioactive 
$750 
‘% gram of cobalt for radiation 
research SSS $6,000 


1 grant for the study of the role 
of hormones in growth, including 
the cause, prevention and treat- 


ment of cancer....... $70,000 
100 medical training fellowships 
$500,000 


Grants to 5 scientists, each head- 
ing a cooperative five-year cancer 


research program . . $1,000,000 


Mail this coupon to: 

CANCER 

c/o Your local post office 
Attached is my donation 
of $ 
to fight cancer. 
My Name ___ 


Address 


City 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


State ® 
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\ FAMILIAR SCENE at any convention—registration. These 


three booths took care of an estimated 5,300 Association mem- morning. 


Texas Cotton Ginners Draw 


Record First Day Crowd 


A NEAR RECORD CROWD of 5,300 cotton ginners and guests from 
across the Lone Star state and the Southwest attended the three- 
day sessions of the forty-eighth annual convention of Texas Cotton Gin- 


Cc. L. WALKER, JR. 


WILMER SMITH 


42 


ners Association in Dallas April 9-11. 
Highlights included talks by U.S 


bers and guests, who registered Sunday afternoon and Monday 


. Senator James O. Eastland, Miss.; 


Senator Bill Blakely, Texas; Will Wilson, attorney general of Texas; and 
Dan Blount, director of training, International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


R. L. Massey, Pilot Point, was 
installed as Association president, 
replacing James Walsh, Mission, 
during the final day’s session. 

Other officers taking office at 
the Convention were Wilmer Smith, 
New Home, vice-president, and C. L. 
Walker, Jr., Temple, chairman of the 
executive committee. E. H. Bush, Dallas, 
is executive vice-president. 

Members of the Association’s execu- 
tive committee, in addition to Walker, 
Massey, Smith and Walsh include R. A. 
Montgomery, Pecos; Jack Funk, Lyford; 
R. Y. Phillips, Sugarland; Jake Capriel- 
ian, Crockett; Roland elley, Stamford; 


JAMES WALSH 


E. E. True, Bishop and Orville Bailey, 
Anton. 


Peary Wilemon, Maypearl, a past As- 
sociation president, was presented with 
the coveted Horace Hayden Memorial 
Trophy for the Texas Ginner of the Year. 

This presentation was made by Presi- 
dent Massey during final sessions when 
the Association presented John Paul 
Walter, Lubbock County, with a check 
for $100 for excellence in state-wide cot- 
ton production contests. This competi- 
tion is sponsored annually by Texas Ex- 
tension Service. 

A total of sixty-one ginners were pre- 
sented Safety Award Plaques for going 


R. L. MASSEY 
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an entire year without a lost-time acci- 
dent in their gins. 

The Convention opened for exhibitors 
Sunday, 9:30 a.m., with over $2 million 
worth of equipment on display in the 
Varied Industries Building at the State 
Fair Grounds in Dallas. 

The Executive committee met at the 
Association office at the Association of- 
fice at 10:30 a.m. and the Convention 
officially opened with registration for 
ginners and visitors at 1 p.m. 


Largest First Day Crowds 


Crowds the first day exceeded all rec- 
ords for first-day attendance, association 
officials say. 

Directors, their wives and guests, at- 
tended the annual Director’s Banquet 
at the Dallas Athletic Club Sunday night, 
where Bob Horton, Abilene, past-presi- 
dent, presented Walsh with a silver, en- 
graved tray for his services to the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

Dr. Earl Williams, Dallas dentist, was 
guest speaker for the occasion. 

Monday morning the convention hall 
was opened to the ladies who played 
bingo, vieing for valuable prizes, until 
noon, 

During the afternoon, talks were given 
by Attorney General Wilson, President’s 
Address by Walsh and the Safety Awards 
were presented. 

Monday night a stage show was pre- 
sented in the Ballroom of the Statler 
Hilton Hotel. 

Tuesday morning ginners heard Blount, 
and the address by Senator Eastland and 
the greetings by Senator Blakeley. 

Senator Eastland said he couldn’t sup- 
port President Kennedy’s do-it-yourself 
farm program. 

“Parity is fine. I'd like to have it, and 
so would you, but I also want to continue 
growing cotton on my farm and I be- 
lieve the farmers of Texas do also,” East- 
land said. 

“We don’t compete with parity. We 
compete with rayon and foreign cotton, 
with boll weevils, with weeds.” Senator 
Eastland told assembled ginners. “Give 
us research to show us how to control 
insects, weeds, diseases, to reduce costs 
and we will show the world how to grow 
cotton. But do not let anyone try to fool 
you.” 

“We are going to have a scrap on our 
hands to keep our cotton program from 
being ruined. We will have other battles 
to face, such as unwise labor legislation, 
which conservative forces of this nation 
and in the next Congress must stand 
shoulder to shoulder and fight, to keep 
government in its proper place.” 

He criticized past handling of farm 
surpluses because of bungling in the 
White House and the State Department. 

“A program for cotton which recog- 
nizes the interdependance of all segments 
of the cotton industry and seeks to pro- 
vide a basis upon which the entire in- 
dustry can prosper in our main interest,” 
he said. 


Urges Stepped-Up Exports 


The Senator pointed out the best way 
to protect our country’s economy is to 
step up our cotton exports. “This is the 
best way to stop the outflow of gold 
from this country, which caused doubt 
in some parts of the world as to the 
value and stability of the American dol- 
lar,” he said. 

Following the introduction of new offi- 
cers and presentation of the Ginner of 
the Year Award and Cotton Production 
Award the sessions closed. 


Crusher’s Directors Meet 


FOLLOWING THEIR SPRING MEETING, members of the board of directors of 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Association met for lunch in the Embassy East Room 
of the Statler Hilton Hotel in Dallas, April 8. The board heard reports from all the 
committees and discussed action to be taken on committee recommendations. They 
will be discussed at the Association annual meeting in June in Galveston. 


Tuesday afternoon Volk Bros., Dallas, 
presented a Style Show featuring fash- 
ions of cotton material and the Conven- 
tion officially closed with ginners and 
their wives honored by a dance in the 
Statler Hilton Hotel’s main ballroom. 

Convention entertainment was provided 
by the Gin Machinery and Supply Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Officers of this organization 
E. H. Bush, president; G. 
Sherman, vice-president; Ray Senter, 
Dallas, treasurer; W. C. Woerner, Dallas, 
secretary; and U. H. Ohrman, Carsey 
Manning and Walter B. Moore, all of 
Dallas. 


Soybean Plant Scheduled 

A $2 million soybean and oil refining 
plant will open in Quincy, Wash., early 
in 1962. 

The new firm, Columbia Vegetable Oils, 
Inc., will produce about 10 million pounds 
of soybean oil a year, plus about 45 
million pounds of soybean meal and flour. 


include 
McCarty, 


Legislation for Migratory 
Farm Worker Supported 


The Kennedy Administration is sup- 
porting bills to establish Federal regula- 
tion of migratory farm labor and pro- 
vide special Federal help for the migra- 
tory workers. 

Testifying before a Senate Labor sub- 
committee, Labor Secretary Goldberg 
supported a package of bills introduced 
by subcommittee chairman Williams (D.- 
N.J.) which would establish Federal reg- 
istration of farm labor contractors and 
set forth standards for them, limit the 
use of child labor or farms, and set up 
Federal programs intended to enhance 
the education and health of migratory 
workers and their families. 


e PRODUCERS COTTON OIL CO. of 
Arizona has changed their address to 
Box 135 Star Route, Marana, Ariz. 


“SEED-O-METER 


removes all 
elements of 
human error... 


GIVES MY 
CUSTOMERS 
CORRECT 

WEIGHTS” 


says Jack Willis, owner, 
Willis Independent Gin 
& Warehouse, Oci/la, Ga 


ACCEPTED THE WORLD OVER AS T 


CROW SCALES, inc. 


TEXAS 


P.O. BOX 3092 WACO, 
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“In 1960 1 purchased a new gin 
outfit. Included in the order for 
new machinery was a SEED-O- 
METER. To say that 1 am well 
pleased is an understatement, The 
SEED-O-METER removes all 
elements of human errors that are 
necessarily made when you use 
your hands to balance various 
peas to obtain a correct weight. 
No hands necessary with SEED-O- 
METER, just read the meter for 
correct weights. A good ginner’s 
first concern is his customer. | 
sleep well because I know that my 
seed weights are correct and that 
the seed in my house is justly 
bought. 

“Thanks for perfecting the SEED 
O-METER. It is simple, econom 
ical and dependable.” 


SOLD THROUGH ALL LEADING GIN 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


PHONE PL 2-7111 
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In Unity There Is Strength 
(Continued from Page 29) 


complete demonstrations promoted by the 
Extension Service.” 

Illustrating the interest and progress 
made in insect control in Georgia within 
three years, H. B. Goolsby, agricultural 
engineer, Georgia Extension Service, has 
estimated that 75 percent of Georgia 
cotton would be sprayed in 1961. 


North Carolina 


Dr. Walter J. Mistric, North Carolina 
Experiment Station entomologist, con- 
ducted community cotton insect control 
experiments during 1959 and 1960, 

In 1960 Mistric organized 48 farmers 
in Robeson County to cooperate in a 
community project. They were small- 
acreage farmers with a total of 200 
acres of cotton. Four early-season insecti- 
cide applications were made in June to 
kill high populations of overwintered 
weevils. Applications began when cotton 
reached an eight-leaf stage and con- 
tinued at five-day intervals until four 
had been made. The kill was excellent. 
There were extremenly low weevil in- 
festations—some had none, a few from 
three to five percent punctured squares— 
until around July 24 when general migra- 
tion occurred. The community was not 
sufficiently isolated to prevent migrat- 
ing weevils from finding clean, vigor- 
ously fruiting cotton the latter part of 
the season, 

While intentions were to apply addi- 
tional applications beginning at migra- 


tion (about July 24) frequent storms 
dumped 18 inches of rain in a three- 
week period, preventing a good late- 


season control program. Even so, com- 
munity farmers made 65 percent more 
cotton than surrounding farmers who 


had not applied early treatments. 

In Scotland County, a nearby area with 
a history of severe weevil damage, the 
early-season program (four applications 
in June) was practiced on a larger scale 
by farmers with large acreages. Over- 
wintered weevils were successfully killed 
and three late-season applications were 
applied at five-day intervals beginning 
about July 24 when general migration 
started. Weevil damage was reduced to 
the lowest level since 1955 and late- 
square and boll damage was 
easily prevented. Production of one and 
one-half bales per acre were common. 
Several fields produced over two bales 
per acre 

Dr. Mistric says, “Our tests convinced 
us we have a simple, effective and eco- 
nomical method for controlling cotton 
insects. 


season 


“We believe the program will pay for 
every cotton farmer in the state. We also 
believe the value of the program will 
increase as adoption spreads,” he adds. 

“This new cotton insect control pro- 
gram recommended in North Carolina 
for 1961 by Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service entomelogists is designed 
to prevent weevils where past programs 
have been designed to kill existing dam- 
aging infestations. 

“Four early treatments are recom- 
mended to prevent over-wintered weevil 
reproduction. Three to five later treat- 
ments are recommended to ward off mi- 
gratory weevils. 

“Early treatments should begin when 
cotton reaches the eight-leaf stage and 
continue at five-day intervals. Later 


dt 


treatments start on July 24 and continue 
at five-day intervals.” 


Alabama 


McQueen Smith Farms, Prattville, Ala., 
grows around 800 acres of cotton. W. 
Murfee, first vice-president, is general 
manager. There are five separate farm 
units, each with a farm manager. In the 
fall of 1957, I conferred with Murfee, 
Will Howard Smith, president, and C. G. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer. 

hey have records showing cotton 
blooming dates for the past 20 years. 
Records show early blooming years are 
years of greatest profits, and they want- 
ed to discuss the early-season insect con- 
trol program. 

Two farm units were placed on the 
program in 1958 with late-season treat- 
ments as needed. Harvesting began ten 
days to two weeks earlier on these units 
than on the others. Cotton quality was 
excellent; stalks were destroyed about 
two weeks early. 

In 1959 and 1961 all cotton on the 
farms was under the early-season insect 
control program except experimental 
plots used by Alabama _ Experiment 
Station. Dr. Jim Rawson, Alabama Ex- 
periment Station entomologist, super- 
vised the program. 

Area growers came to observe the con- 
trol program and field days were held. 
An enlarged insect control community 
resulted. Many area farmers purchased 
spray machines and joined the program. 
Says Murfee, “We are well pleased with 
early-season control. We feel that we 
make enough additional cotton over the 
late-season control to pay for our poison- 
ing program. (See photo, bottom right, 
Page 28.) 


Mid-South Area 


Many demonstrations combining early 
and late-season cotton have been con- 
ducted in Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and South Carolina dur- 
ing the past three years. In nearly all 
cases sprays were used. 

Cotton insect control on an entire 
field or farm basis is sometimes equiva- 
lent to community action. 

For instance, three plantations along 
the Tallahatchie River near Greenwood, 
Miss., went on a complete insect control 
program in 1958. The plantations, con- 
sisting of 3,233 adjoining acres of cot- 
ton, equaled a fair sized community. Re- 
sults were excellent despite the fact that 
the boll weevil had been a major problem 
in previous years. 

Two applications were made in May 
for control of thrips and four in June for 
control of overwintered weevils and other 
early insects. These were mostly light- 
dosage applications and cost $3.00 per 
acre for materials. An average of 8.7 
applications were made in July and 
August for bollworms, weevils and other 
late-season insects. The average total 
season insecticide cost was $13.50 per 
acre. 

Average seasonal weevil infestation on 
the 3,233 acres was one percent; the high- 
est during any week was four percent. 
Yields averaged one and three-fourths 
bales per acre. Several large fields made 
over two bales per acre. Some adjacent 
fields that received only late-season 
treatment suffered boll weevil losses up 
to three-fourths bale per acre. 

Farmers across the Cotton Belt, es- 
pecially in the boll weevil areas, are mak- 
ing progress in adopting improved cot- 
ton production practices. High yields and 
quality cotton are necessary for farmers 


to stay in business and reap the greatest 
profit. The following pointers are sug- 
gested for attaining these goals: 


@ Use all cultural and fertili- 
zation practices recommended for pro- 
ducing maximum yields. 


@ HIGH YIELD is not everything, 
quality cotton is important and means 
more profit. 


@ EARLY-PRODUCED, early-har- 
vested cotton is the highest quality. 


@ EARLY-SEASON insect control 
insures early fruiting. Early insects, 
such as thrips, fleahoppers, lygus bugs, 
boll weevils and bollworms often delay 
growth and fruiting two to four weeks. 


@ IT Is IMPRACTICAL to try to 
locate, and count, low-level populations 
of early-season insects. To be reasonably 
sure of finding an infestation of 20 over- 
wintered weevils per acre, it is necessary 
to inspect every cotton plant on 2,100 
row-feet. 


@ AN INFESTATION of 13 over- 
wintered weevils per acre will give about 
38 percent square infestation from the 
first generation of adults and 100 percent 
from the second. 


@ KILLING OVERWINTERED wee- 
vils prevents early damage and delays 
for one or two generations build-up of 
high populations which often get com- 
pletely out of control, or cost too much 
to bring under control. 


@ RAINY WEATHER is ideal for 
rapid build-up of most cotton pests. 


@ DON’T TAKE UNNECESSARY 
chances to produce high yields and qual- 
ity cotton. Set up scheduled production 
practices including complete insect con. 
trol. This means a blanket early-season 
insect control program plus an adequate 
late-season program. 


@ For FARMERS, sprays 
effective and economical 


are 
more than 


dusts. 


@ GET NEIGHBORS to participate 
in an insect control program. Encourage 
a community-wide, county-wide, or area- 
wide program. 

@ As 1 SEE THE SITUATION 
across the Belt, the most pressing need 
in producing higher yields and better 
quality cotton at the minimum cost is 


COMMUNITY ACTION. 


New Bulletin 


TEXTILE LABORATORY ISSUES 
RESEARCH REPORT 

“Cotton Harvested (1950-1959) Texas 
and U.S. vs. Cotton Consumed in Manu- 
facturing Establishments” is a research 
report recently released by textile re- 
search laboratories at Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. 

The study, which correlates and inter- 
prets data related to cottons harvested 
and used, is a valuable reference manual 
for merchants, buyers and research work- 
ers. Trends in the supply-demand rela- 
tionship are highlighted. 

The investigation was supported by 
Cotton Research Committee of Texas 
funds. The report, by R. K. Flege, re- 
search associate, textile research labora- 
tories and professor of textile engineer- 
ing at Texas Technological College, may 
be obtained from P. O. Box 4150, Tech 
Station, Lubbock. 
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Ode to The Taxpayers 


Poultry for The Center Piece 


CHITLING SWITCH, ARK. 
DERE Mr. Epiror: 


One time, I read a piece of poultry 
which went something like this: 

Ah, me,—the upper classes must have 

their demitasses; 

But Heaven will protect the working 

girl. 

After reading about this here feller 
Kennerday telling that we are going to 
half maybe a couple more deficits, I have 
wrote a piece of poultry myself and here 
is how it goes: 

Ah, me,—the upper classes must have 

their fancy yacits; 

But who will protect tax payers against 

the deficits. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I aint no Kabitzer 
Prize Winner and I never do hope to be 
one but I will tell you now that that 
there piece of poultry will go down into 
histry as a center piece. To save my 
lifetime, I jest cant see how much longer 


e Clemson Scholarships 
Awarded to Three 


THREE SENIOR AGRICULTURAL en- 
gineering students have been awarded 
fellowships for graduate study in cotton 
gin engineering at Clemson College, 
Clemson, S.C. 

Students honored include William G. 
Brooks, Loris, S.C., student at Clemson 
College; Donald F. Wanjura, Weimar, 
Texas, and Roy V. Baker, Jr., Pecos, 
Texas, students at Texas A&M College. 

These awards, bringing to 12 the total 
awarded since inception of the fellow- 
ships in 1957, enable students to study 
for a master’s degree in agricultural en- 
gineering with emphasis on ginning en- 
gineering. 

Financial support for the program has 
been provided by John E. Mitchell Co., 
Inc., Dallas; Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner 
Co., Dallas; Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sher- 
man, Texas; Lummus Cotton Gin Co., 
Columbus, Ga.; Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin 
Co., Columbus, Ga.; The Murray Co., Dal- 
las; Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, 
and The Clayton Fund, Houston. 


Soil Testing Sets Record 


Soil testing is proving to be popular 
among Arkansas farmers, says Dr. L. F 
Thompson, associate Extension agronom- 
ist in charge of the state’s soil testing 
program. 

Since last July 38,000 samples have 
been analyzed. During the preceding 12 
months a total of only 39,000 were ana- 
lyzed for the highest record of soil test- 
ing in the state’s history. 


e Cotton Clinic To View 


Fiber Evaluation 


THE DEVELOPMENT of instruments 
to evaluate cotton fiber properties will 
be one of the problems explored by in- 
dustry members and scientists at the 
Cotton Marketing Conference-Research 
Clinic, May 16-17 in Memphis. The Clinic 
is sponsored by National Cotton Council. 


By B. Ubberson——— 


that folks is going to put up with this 
here foolishness of lending, spending, 
wasting and bungling. So fur as I am 
able to see it did not pay off in the FDR 
admn.,—it did not pay off in the Hairy 
Truman admn.,—it did not pay off in the 
Iceandhour admn.—so how and the h 

is it going to pay off in the Kennerday 
admn.? 

Theys a lot of folks that think it paid 
and is paying off—jest like a ostrich 
thinks he is safe and sound when he 
sticks his head in the sand—but, in a 
couple or maybe 4 yrs.,—if the wind 
keeps gitting higher, you are going to 
see ostrich feathers, blood and more cor- 
ruption around this here world than this 
here feller Carter has got oats—but, if 
Carter dont git rid of them oats before 
long he will wish he had by the time that 
the IRD—theICC—the PDQ and XYZ 
gits offen his tail about something they 
will think up to take his oats away from 
him. 

I aint no pessimizer and I aint got it 
in for nobedy but I half got enuff in- 
terest in my kid and grandkids to say 
that if folks dont wake up and put a 
stop to this here feist assco that this here 
country is in—they aint going to be any- 
thing for them grand kids to do but cuss 
their old grand dad for letting things 
happen that is going to hurt them bad. 
So what can old grand daddy do but try 
to git folks to head off these here politi- 
cians and screw balls in handling US 
affairs and git some horse sense into 
their heads if they got enny—and I am 
beginning to doubt that they have. Now 
—that’s all I can do to hep them grand 
kids and I am shore as h going to 
do it—whether it comes cards or shovels. 


YOurR’N 
B. Ubberson 


e York To Head Federal 


Extension Service 


E. T. YORK, JR., formerly director of 
Auburn Extension Service, has been 
appointed administrator of Federal Ex- 


E. T. YORK 


tension Service by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman. 

York, 38, was born in De Kalb County, 
Ala. A 1943 graduate of Auburn, he be- 
came director of Auburn Extension Serv- 
ice in May, 1959. 


Peanut Record Forecast 


Brazilian peanut growers hav* forecast 
a record 535,000 short tons, unshelled 
basis, during the coming year. 

This 25 percent increase over the 196) 
crop is due to an expected 15 percent 
acreage increase and 10 percent per acre 
yield increase. 
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have become an important Southern crop in the 
past 12 years; the position of the crop continues to improve. 

In 1948, Southern soybean growers planted 15 percent of 
the U.S. acreage but harvested only 11 percent of the total 
production. In 1960, they planted 30 percent of the acreage and 
harvested 29 percent of the total production. Southern soybean 
acreage and yields per acre have increased more rapidly than 
any other area during this 12-year period. Research is largely 
responsible for increasing average yields in the South from 
slightly over 16 bushels per acre in 1948 to nearly 23 bushels 
per acre in 1960. 

Although average yields in most Southern states now range 
from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, they are only 40 to 60 percent 
of those obtained in experimental plantings where improved 
production practices are used. We have not reached our maxi- 
mum production; more efficient soybean production must be 
promoted. 

Soybeans fit in well with most row-crop production prac- 
tices in the South. The grower must recognize, however, soy- 
beans’ specific requirements may differ from those for other 
crops. Recognizing these requirements plays a large part in a 
grower’s success with the crop. 


Planting Date Vital 


Soybeans are more sensitive to length of day than any other 
commonly grown Southern crop. This reaction to day length 
determines in part the area of adaptation of each variety. 
Failure to give proper attention to planting date is a major 
factor contributing to low yields in some Southern areas. When 
planted during the short days of early spring, most varieties 
begin flowering too early to produce maximum yields. Early 
planting also results in more severe weed problems. In the lati- 
tude of Stoneville, Miss., soybeans should not be planted before 
May 1, and in a latitude such as that in the Gulf Coast region, 
planting should be delayed until about June 1. At Stoneville, 
Lee planted on June 10 will yield almost as well as that planted 
in early May. 

Soybean varieties are specific as to area of adaptation. 
Several new soybean varieties have been developed specifically 
for the South. Each was thoroughly tested prior to release. The 
varieties Hill, Hood, Lee, Jackson, and Bienville are superior 
to older varieties of similar maturity. They differ from each 
other in growth type and maturity. At Stoneville, where all 
will mature, their average maturity dates are: Hill, Sept. 20; 
Hood, Oct. 8; Lee, Oct. 16; Jackson, Oct. 25; and Bienville, 
Nov. l. 

The research programs which led to the development of 
these varieties and which are developing better varieties, in- 


HARTWIG is research agronomist, Crops Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
working in cooperation with Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss. 
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Move 


BY EDGAR E. HARTWIG 


clude studies to determine what makes some varieties better 
than others. One factor influencing seed yield is reaction to 
diseases. The warm humid weather common during the summer 
in the South favors the development of leaf diseases. Yield 
losses of seven to 15 percent have been measured for moderate 
infections of bacterial pustule. Another disease, target spot, 
has caused losses of 18 to 32 percent. Such losses may not 
occur every year, but we cannot estimate this ahead of plant- 
ing. Planting a resistant variety is inexpensive insurance 
against disease losses. Jackson and Bienville varieties are re- 
sistant to target spot, and Lee, Hood, and Hill are resistant to 
both bacterial pustule and target spot. In addition to leaf 
diseases, the soil-borne disease Phytophthora rot is widespread 
throughout the South. All five varieties mentioned have good 
field resistance to this disease. Jackson and Hill have demon- 
strated a high degree of resistance to the common root-knot 
nematode. Recently, a new variety, Bethel, was released for 
production on root-knot infested soils of Delaware and Mary- 
land. 

While disease resistance is insurance against disease losses, 
shatter resistance is insurance against losing the crop after 
production but before harvesting. Lee has higher shatter re- 
sistance than other varieties in production, but Hill’s resistance 
is nearly as great. Shatter resistance continues to be a selection 
factor in the breeding program. 

Southern soybean growers must watch soybeans for possible 
injury by leaf-eating insects including the bean leaf beetle, the 
legume caterpillar, corn ear worm, green clover worm, and the 
fall army worm. Most appear during August or September. 
They can be controlled with timely insectic‘de applications such 
as toxaphene or DDT. Recently, interest in the stink bug dam- 
age to the seed has been stimulated by the fact that punctured 
beans are classed as damaged and reduced in grade. Several 
states are working on stink bug control, and preliminary re- 
sults suggest that good control can be obtained with methyl 
parathion. 

Weed competition limits soybean yields in many Southern 
areas. Results in Northeast Arkansas show that Johnsongrass 
can reduce soybean yields as much as 20 bushel per acre. Those 
in Mississippi show that annual weeds, principally pigweeds, 
can cause similar yield reductions. Repeated shallow cultiva- 
tions prior to planting effectively reduce weed populations. 
Planting soybeans in warm, moist soil so that they will emerge 
and grow rapidly will help them outgrow and shade the weeds. 
Timely use of the rotary hoe effectively controls annual weed 
seedlings. 

In the research breeding program a continued effort is being 
made to develop types superior in yielding ability to our pres- 
ent varieties. Along with high yields we have emphasized high 
oil content and high pretein content. When one product is in- 
creased, the other is decreased. In the future, protein will prob- 
ably be a greater consideration than at present. The average 
prices for the five-year period 1955-1959 indicate that 52 per- 
cent of the value of Lee soybeans is in its protein and only 
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48 percent is in the oil. In Table 1, the values per ton of beans 
and pounds of protein and oil per ton are listed for three vari- 
eties and three experimental strains. Hood, with high oil con- 
tent, has a lower value per ton of beans than does Lee, which 
has a lower oil percentage but a higher protein percentage. 
Experimental strains A and B, which average 10 and 15 per- 
cent, respectively, higher in protein and correspondingly lower 
in oil than Lee, have higher values per ton. Even strain C, 
which has only 62 percent as much oil as Hood, is only three 
percent lower in value on the basis of the past five years’ 
prices. If oil dropped to eight cents per pound with no change 
in protein prices, strain C would have a higher value than 
Hood, Hill, or Lee. Strain B would have the highest values fol- 
lowed by strain A. If we now were growing varieties similar to 
experimental strain A, oil and meal supplies might more nearly 
approach market demands. 
Quality Protein 

Soybeans produce high quality protein at a reasonable price. 
This has been a major factor in the rapidly expanding broiler 
industry. Differences in oil and protein percentages illustrate 
the crop’s flexibility. While the plant breeder can reshuffle 
soybean genes and change the relative protein and oil percent- 
ages, time is required to make these changes without sacrifice 
in seed yield per acre, disease resistance, shatter resistance, or 
other qualities. 

Meal from high-protein varieties also will be higher in pro- 
tein. New nutritional research on animals and poultry relative 


to the most efficient utilization of these high-protein meals will 
be needed. Nodule bacteria living symbiotically with the plants 
of present soybean varieties fulfill the nitrogen requirements 
for a 45- to 50-bushel-per-acre crop. A variety 15 percent 
higher in protein may require more nitrogen. Research must 
determine whether strains of rhizobium now present in the soil 
can supply this extra nitrogen or whether superior strains 
must be isolated. 

Past research has made soybeans well suited for Southern 
production. Continued research will help soybeans become an 
even better crop. 


Table 1.— Comparative values per ton of soybean varieties and strains differ- 


ing in pretein and oil percentages. 


Yield per ton 
of beans 
Protein Oil 
(pounds) (pounds) 


Value of pro- 
tein and oil per 
ton of beans 
(dollars) 


Variety or 


Composition 
Strain i 


Protein Oil 
(percent) (percent) 
Hood 39.9 22. 702 
Hill 40.0 21.5 704 
Lee 41.6 732 
Experimental A 45.9 2. 
Experimental B 48.0 R45 
Experimental C 52.6 3. 926 


$83.92 


' Dry-matter basis. 
* Based upon 12 percent moisture soybeans. 

Value based upon 5-year (1955-1959) average prices for oil and protein 
oil 10.8 cents per pound and protein 6 cents per pound (44 percent protein 
meal @ $52.80 per ton). 


New Soybean Facility 


Arkansas Grain Corp., Stuttgart, Ark., 
has announced plans to enlarge their 
facilities which will ultimately be the 
largest inland facility of its type in the 
South. 

Estimated costs of the enlarged facility 
runs close to two million dollars. In- 
cluded in the plans are 64 concrete soy- 
bean storage tanks with a capacity of 
four million bushels. 

The new facility is slated to begin 
operation about Sept. 1, bringing total 
capacity of the plant to 5,600,000 bushels. 


Credit Manager Named 


L. A. Robbins, formerly of Roanoke, 
Va., has been named credit manager, 
Continental Gin Co., reports A. L. Van- 
dergriff, president. 

Robbins, a native of Palestine, Texas, 
has served as finance manager with 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., in Roanoke 
for almost six years. 

Prior to that time he was with Burrus 
Feed Mills, Dallas, as general credit 
manager. 

His headquarters will be located in 
Birmingh?m. 


Tetro Named FAS Head 


Robert C. Tetro, former assistant ad- 
ministrator for the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, has been appointed head 
of the FAS by Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman. 

Tetro, who has been with USDA since 
1939, also has served as agricultural 
attache in Rome and Buenos Aires. 


BSWILLIAM C. BENTLEY, 69, 
export manager, Continental Gin Co., 
died in Birmingham, April 4. 


Fora THRIFTY vacation in 
New 


You can invest very little ... yet 
enjoy the glamor and fascination 

New Orleans offers. Spacious, 

airy rooms complete with all 

comforts and conveniences includ- 

ing radio, air conditioning, TV, 

and the BEST in service. In the 
Commercial Center on Lafayette Square 
close to all main New Orleans 
activities. Parking Lot next door. 


The Most for your 
Travel Dollar—from 


pe, 


A 628 St. Charles Street 
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e Farm Income Down 


In Fresno County 


FARM INCOME in Fresno County, 
Calif., the nation’s leading agricultural 
income county for the past decade, 
dropped $9 million from the record of 
$381,439,360 in 1959, says L. D. MeCork- 
indale, Fresno County agriculture com- 
missioner 

crops, cotton 
the reason 

Income from the county's cotton crop 
in 1960 was $87,190,910, compared with 
$96,562,106 in 1959 

McCorkindale blamed the weather for 
cotton's pointing out “difficult 


ase in the county's big money 
and grapes, was given as 


slump, 


weather conditions during the last half 
of picking, plus flower and boll drop 
resulting from extreme summer 
temperatures.” 

(This total is not net income to farm- 


ers, but crop prices f.o.b. Fresno.) 


Cotton income in Fresno County last 
year was: $73,404,010 from 451,717 
bales, $162.50 average per bale; $4,752,- 
160 from 42,430 tors of linters, $112 
average per ton, and $9,034,740 from 


173.745 tons of cottonseed, $52 average 
per ton 
Rains Help Cotton 
In Texas Valley 
Widely scattered rains benefitted the 
Texas Lower Rio Grande Valley cotton 
crop early April 
Although moisture conditions have 
been very favorable, with the best sub- 
soil moisture in years, dryland areas 
were beginning to want for water and 


the rains from 
an inch to four 
Valley acreage 
from last year and growing cor 
so far have been good, not only for 
ton but also for which are in a 


were very timely ranging 


inches. 


30,000 


litions 


will be uv about 
cot- 
Insects 

verv threatening position 
the greatest concern 


Boll weevils ar 
ard entomologists are recommending that 
ill growers apply an early season appli- 
catior of insecticides before squaring 
starts 


New Bulletin 


AN ENGINEERING APPROACH TO 
AERATION SYSTEMS 

bulletin, “An Engineering Ap- 
Design of Cottonseed Aera- 
be« n published by 
Experiment Station 


A new 
proach to the 
tion Systems,” has 
Texas Engineering 
in College Station. 

This report is the result of a coopera- 


tive project by the Experiment Station 
and the Cotton Research Committee of 
Texas. 

The four-page report, by W. B. Harris, 
W. D. Harris and A. C. Wamble, deals 
with the problem of maintaining quality 
while storing cottonseed. 


New Manager at Clovis Gin 


Bob Hines is the new manager of the 
Clovis-Sanger Cooperative Gin, Clovis, 
Calif 

Hines will succeed Jess Elliott. 

Officers of the cooperative include 
Bill McFarlane, president; Einar Cook, 
vice-president; J. M. Telford, treasurer; 


Everett Rank, secretary; and Dale Harris 
and W. W. Jasper, directors. 
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New Developments 
in Cotton Gin Machinery 


The information and statements appearing in this department 
are furnished by the manufacturer of the equipment. 


Development of a Smooth-Flow Tram- 
per Feed has been announced by Conti- 
nental Gin Co 

“This is one of the greatest inventions 
in recent years for handling lint,” says 
A. L. Vandergriff, president. 


The new Tramper Feed eliminates the 
use of paddles, kicker and pushers in the 
handling of cotton which, in the past, 
have caused much damage to the lint, the 


company claims. Instead, the Smooth- 
Flow Feed “air lifts” the bat from the 
slide and floats it into the press box. 


Harlan Elected Co-op Head 


Kenneth Harlan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Driscoll (Texas) Cooperative 
Gin, 

Other officers are C. L. Moody, vice- 
president, and Clyde Kestner, secretary. 
Directors include M. L. Hamm, J. M. 
Price, W. P. Cooper and Fred Hoepfner. 
H. Maurice Campbell is manager. 


g@ W. J. HILL, Bushland, Texas, 
ioneer water conservation leader on the 
exas High Plains, died recently in 

Amarillo. 


This gives a uniform, even sample which 
is maintained throughout the bale. Ac- 
tual field tests show this applies even 
when the machines operate at a capacity 
of 20 bales an hour, Vandergriff says. 

The exclusive vacuum action of the 
Smooth-Flow Feed keeps air around the 
press free of floating lint particles and 
gives lint a final air washing to remove 
dust. When used in conjunction with a 
tramper now in use, the machine prolongs 
tramper life by filling the press box with 
fewer strokes per bale, according to the 
company. 


e Producers Founder, 
J. E. O’Neill, Dies 


J. E. O'NEILL, 68, founder and execu- 
tive vice-president of Producers Cotton 
Oil Co., Fresno, died April 10 at Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

In addition to his activities in the cot- 
ton industry, O’Neill was former presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, interested in ranching and a 
philanthropist. 

O'Neill was born in Canada and moved 
to the Imperial Valley in 1914. He had 
been in the Fresno area since 1926. 
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Do It Yourself 


Cotton Experiments Tried 
By Yuma Farmer 


Yuma, Ariz., farmer Bud Smith got 
off to an early start on his cotton pro- 
duction this year as he planted his first 
seed in the ground in January. He used a 
spccially-made planter and seeds were 
sown on the south slope of his east-west 
beds to take advantage of the sun. 

Last year, experimenter Smith planted 
six acres of cotton following cantaloupes 
on July 23 and harvested five bales from 
the area. 


Edible Oil Export Up 


Exports of soybeans and edible oils 
(soybean and cottonseed) were at a near 
record during the first quarter of the 
1960-61 marketing year, says USDA. 

Soybean exports in the first quarter 
reached a record 57,300,000 bushels. This 
is an increase of 6,700,000 bushels over a 
comparable period in 1959-60. 

Sharp increases in amounts exported 
to Canada, Asia and Western Europe 
accounted for most of the rise. 

Edible oil exports in the same period 
were almost 50 million pounds above the 
October-December 1959 record, with 
smaller shipments of cottonseed oil offset 
by the volume of soybean oil. 


Frito Promotes Two Men 


John M. Middleton, former executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
Texas Vegetable Oil Co., San Antonio, 
has been moved to Dallas as director of 
procurement for The Frito Co., parent 
organization. 

Mel E. Yeager will succeed Middleton 
in San Antonio. 


ARIZONA COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS CO. of Phoenix has moved 
to new offices. The firm’s new address 
is 2125 E. Thomas Road, Phoenix 8. 


@ Farm-City Week 
Set Nov. 17-23 


NATIONAL FARM-CITY WEEK has 
been set for Nov. 17-23. 

Does your town observe this week 
which has become important to both 
members of the urban and rural popula- 
tion in some 10,000 towns and cities 
across the nation? 

Would you like to know more about 
Farm-City Week? 

If you would like to look into the pos- 
sibilities of observing National Farm- 
City Week in your hometown this year, 
contact C. Maurice Wieting, chairman, 
National Farm-City Week Committee, 
Kiwanis International Building, 101 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. 

These people can answer all your ques- 
tions, plus supply you with aids in pro- 
moting an observance in your city this 
year. 

There are many ways you can work to 
make our industry better known, and 
raise the reputation of agriculture — 
National Farm-City Week is one of these 
ways. 


e@ Valley Ginners Elect 


Wallace President 


WILL WALLACE was elected president 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley Ginners 
Association of Texas at their semi-annual 
convention held recently in Harlingen. 

Wallace ,of Edinburg, will replace 
W. R. Fletcher, Sebastian, retiring 
president. 

Other officers include: Bruce Ash- 
worth, LaFeria, vice-president; and C. W. 
Browning, Lyford, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Jack Funk, Lyfotd, 4nd James _Walsh, 
Mission, were elected directors ‘of. the 
Texas Ginners Asgociation. .Walsh is 
presently president of the Texas Ginners. 

Jean Kirkland, Harlingen, and Ray- 
mond Miller, Alamo, are alternate 
directors. 

Valley directors include: Morris Jones, 
San Juan; Conley Bell, Elas; Buddy Ross, 
Mercedes; Otho Joyce, Mercedes; E. C. 
Spicer, San Benito; Ross Bigham, Har- 
lingen; Dan Davis, Welasco; Shelton 
Young, Santa Rosa; D. A. Barton, Ly- 
ford; and Fletcher. 


Cotton Production 
Lags in USSR 


OTTON PRODUCTION in the Soviet 

Union in 1960 dropped to 6,800,000 
bales from the peak year of 1959, says 
USDA-Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Unfavorable weather was blamed for 
the production drop, as favorable weather 
was responsible for the bumper 7,300,000- 
bale crop in 1959. 

Russia still ranks second to the U.S. 
in world cotton production, and is a size- 
able cotton importer and exporter. 

Most Soviet cotton is irrigated, grown 
principally in the central Asiatic repub- 
lics. Heavy use of fertilizers on irrigated 
lands produce relatively high yields, al- 
though harvest still is mostly by hand. 

In 1960, says USDA, the Soviets de- 
veloped a successful machine-picker, us- 
ing 8,000 in the Uzbek Republic, largest 
cotton-growing region. 

Soviet imports are mostly from Egypt 
and other Middle Eastern areas. In 1959 
cotton was shipped from Red China. 

West Germany, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia were the largest buyers of Soviet 
cotton in 1959. 

Since 1953, Soviet acreage and produc- 
tion has jumped from 4,600,000 acres and 
6,000,000 bales to 5,350,000 acres in 1960. 

Production expansion is linked with 
the development of Central Asian irri- 
gation. Russia claims the newly-con- 
structed Kara-Kum Canal will bring 
300,000 acres into production by 1965. 
This canal brings water 335 miles into 
the desert from the Amu-Darya River. 


Increased Quota Asked 


Japanese cotton manufacturers have 
asked for a cotton quota increase, point- 
ing out that their purchases during the 
last crop year totalled some 1,775,000 
bales of raw cotton and they only shipped 
120,000 bales-equivalent of cotton fabric 
to the U.S. in the same period. 

They claim the Japanese portion of 
the U.S. cotton fabric import market has 
dropped from 76.2 percent in 1956 to 18.8 
percent in 1960. 
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VALLEY GINNERS ELECT — Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Ginners Association 
elected officers at their semi-annual 
meeting in Harlingen, Texas, recently. 
Officers above, left to right, are: Will 
Wallace, president, Edinburg; C. W. 
Browning, secretary-treasurer, Lyford; 
and Bruce Ashworth, vice-president, 


LaFeria. 


Bad Weather Blamed 
For Drop; Irrigation 
Expansion Noted 


Water and land potentials are adequate 
for increased production, however, soil 
salinity, disease problems, development 
costs and time pose limiting factors. 
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HEAD TABLE—(Left to right) Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Switzer, H. E. (Pop) Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. O. L. White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ned Mitchel, Mr. and Mrs. John Barrington, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hogrete, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 


Quinn, and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Crossno, 


ELEGATES from California, Arizona, 

New Mexico and Mexico gathered in 
Fresno last month for the Fourte 
Divisional Meeting of International Oil 
Mill Superintendents Association. 

The program included talks by Ed Gil- 
lispie, western area supervisor, field 
service, Nationa! Cotton Council; E. A. 
Egan, Producers Cotton Oil Co.; John H. 


Turner, director, Shafter Field Station; 
and two panel discussions. 

Panclists included E. R. Quinn, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co.; J. W. Smiley, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co.; R. Keller, Cali- 
fornia Cotton Oil Co.; Phil Strid, Ranch- 
ers Cotton Oil Co., and F. C. Vesey, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. The panel discus- 
sion of “Material Handling,” was moder- 


nth 
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ated by K. B. Smith, superintendent, 
Fresno plant, Producers Cotton Oil Co. 

“By-Products of Oilseed” was dis- 
cussed by a second panel, moderated by 
Sam Belden, chief chemist, retired, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., Panelists included 
George Kopus, Pacific Vegetable Oil Co., 
Will Frech, Producers Cotton Oil Co., 
Hugh Pennington, S. A. Camp Co.; 
George Cavanaugh, Ranchers Cotton 
Oil Co.; and Richard Beedle, Geo. W. 
Gooch Laboratories, Ltd. 

E. D. Hudson, Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., 
spoke on solvent oi] extraction and salad 
oil processing. Other program partici- 
pants included Dr. Guy F. McLeod, man- 
ager, sales promotion and products in- 
formation, Niagara Chemical Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.; 
James B. Mayer, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Producers Cotton Oil Co., and H. E. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents Association. 


Corn Products Promotes Two 


Beverly W. Warner has been named 
administrative vice-president of Corn 
Products International, according to 
Emerson F. Schroeder, president. 

Warner formerly was vice-president in 
charge of the division’s Far East 
operations. 

William G. Palmroth has been named 
vice-president of Corn Products Inter- 
national and will head operations in 
Africa and the Far East. 


@ CHARLES P. BERTLAND 
has been named director of sales, fiber 
development, Hercules Powder Co. He will 
be located in the Company’s New York 
office, 380 Madison Avenue. 
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-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS... 
VENTS... 


e April 17-18—Mississippi Valley Oil- 
seed Processors’ Association annual meet- 
ing. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Cc. E. Garner, 401 Exchange Building, 
Memphis 3, secretary. 


e April 19-20 — National Cotton Com- 
press & Warehouse Association annual 
meeting. Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix. 
John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, P. O. 
Box 23, Memphis 1, executive vice- 
president. 


e April 26-29 — Georgia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association annual meeting. 
Hollywood (Fla.) Beach Hotel. T. M. 
Forbes, 740 C&S National Bank Building, 
Atlanta 3, executive vice-president. 


e May 1-2 — Short Course for Oil Mill 
Operators. Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College. Sponsored by Col- 
lege, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation and International Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association. For information, 
write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A&M 
College. 


e@ May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety spring meeting. Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. Society headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


e May 8-9—American Cotton Congress. 
Pioneer Hotel (formerly Lubbock Hotel), 
Lubbock, Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Texas, chairman. 


e May 14-16—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Eden 
Roc Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. John F. 
Moloney, P. O. Box 5736, Memphis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e May 15-20 — National Cotton Week. 
Sponsored by National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e May 16-17—Cotton Marketing Con- 
ference and Research Clinic. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. Sponsor, National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e June 6-9—International Association of 
Seed Crushers’ annual meeting. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. A. E. Peel, London, 
secretary. 


e June 11-13—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual meeting. 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss. O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil 


Div., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, 1351 
Williams St., Memphis 1, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 18-20 — Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Gal- 
vez Hotel, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 
629 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 18-21 — North Carolina-South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tions’ annual meeting. Myrtle Beach, 


S.C., Ocean Forest Hotel. Mrs. Durrett 
L. Williams, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, 
S.C.; and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
6415, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurers. 


e June 19-20—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners Association annual meeting. West- 
ern Skies Hotel, Albuquerque. Winston 
Lovelace, Loving, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 21-23 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. John 
Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 25-27 — Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. C. > 
Scales, 2337 N. Decatur Rd., Decatur, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 25-27 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. The Granada Hotel (formerly 
the Hilton Hotel), San Antonio. H. E 
Wilson, Wharton, Texas, secretary. 


e Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Proces- 
sors Association annual meeting. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. R. G. 
Houghtlin, 3818 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4, president. 


e Aug. 28-29—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
lowa, executive vice-president. 


1962 


e Jan. 8-12 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Memphis. 
For information write Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12. 


e Jan. 11-12—Thirteenth annual Cotton 
Research Clinic, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N.C. For information write 
Robert V. Miraldi, technical section, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Ring Building, 
Room 502, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 


e Jan. 29-30—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with convention of Alabama- 
Florida, Georgia and Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga. 


e Feb. 10-14—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga., executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 


P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


e Feb. 10-14—Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Maxie Helms, P. O. Box 512, 
Bennettsville, S.C., office secretary. 


e Feb. 11-13—Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners Association, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives and Houston Bank of Co- 
operatives will meet in Hotel Driscoll, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. For information 
write Bruno Schroeder, executive vice- 
president, 307 Nash Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


e March 23—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta 
Reubell, 307 Bettes Bldg., 1501 Classen 
Blvd., Oklahoma City, secretary. 


Processors Meeting 
In Biloxi 


Mississippi Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association members are in Biloxi, Miss., 
for their annual meeting, April 17-18. 
With headquarters in the Buena Vista 
Hotel, the Association has planned a full 
business program which will include talks 
by Reg Robinson, president, National 
Cottonseed Products Association; J. H. 
Brawner, chief engineer, Southern Cotton 
Oil Division, Hunt Foods and Industries, 
New Orleans; W. S. Brunson, Ribe & Co., 
Birmingham; and Robert J. Farley, dean, 
school of law, University of Mississippi. 

A. J. Vaughan of Corinth, Miss., is 
Association president. Other officers are 
Vice-President M. D. Parker, Secretary 
C, E. Garner and Treasurer M. O. Carter, 
all of Memphis. 


Cotton Irrigation Pays 


Cotton irrigation pays to the tune of 
$28.30 per acre average (net), according 
to survey results by South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service. 

The survey came from a study of seven 
years irrigation of cotton. 

Net profits from irrigation ranged 
from a low of $11 per acre in 1956 to a 
high of $60 per acre in 1954, observers 
report. 

They state irrigation was not needed at 
all one year out of the seven, the crop 
would have “gotten by” four years and 
would have suffered severely two years. 


@ ROBERT G. STEVENS, for- 
merly soft goods divisional merchandise 
manager, American Merchandising Corp., 
has been appointed vice-president, pro- 
duction, for Glenknit Mills, Inc., by par- 
ent organization, Glen Raven Mills, Inc. 


500 South Haskell 


— Gin Saws 
For All Gins 


Distributed Around The World 


“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America” 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone TAylor 7-5425 
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COTTON BELT GIN SAW MEFG., INC 
e9 e 


6-Cylinder STACY AIRLINE CLEANER WITH BY-PASS 


Furnished with 
Flat Belts or 
V-Belts, Wire 
Screen or Grid 
Rars. 


With or without By-pass. 


Also made in Four and 
Eight Cylinders. 

Open Type Cylinders do 
not reduce Suction. 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


Have you tried our lines? 


LINTER SAW BLANKS 
COTTON GIN SAWS 


MADE FROM SPECIAL GERMAN STEEL — 
TOUGH AND DURABLE. 
ALL KINDS — PRICED RIGHT. 


USA Representative: 
M. B. McFarland & Sons, Inc., 


EGON KELLER 


P. 0. Box 1458, McFarland, Cal. 


REMSCHEID - HASTEN 
Biichel 57/West Germany 


“Choice of the 
Nation’s 


Wotle City, Texas 


laugh it off 


A couple of sailors got into a discus- 
sion over the kind of animal a heifer was. 
One sailor claimed that the heifer be- 
longed to the hog family, the other that 
it was a variety of sheep. Finally they 
called Boatswain Bill. 

“Bill, wot’s a heifer—is it a hog or 
sheep?” they asked. 

Boatswain Bill bit off a large chew re- 
flectively, then said: 

“To tell the truth, mates, I dunno much 
about poultry.” 

eee 

First salesgirl: I hear Gloria was 
transfered out of the greeting card de- 
partment. 

Second: That’s right! She was putting 
the cards for the expectant mothers in 
with the ones that say “Sorry to Hear 
About Your Accident.” 

It was a warm day and a dull case con- 
cerning the rights of river commissioners 
was being argued. 

Counsel made speeches of interminable 
length, and the judge fell into a doze. 

“But, we must have water here, your 
honor,” thundered the defending lawyer 
in such stentorian tones that the judge 
came to. 

“All right,” he mumbled hastily, “but 
only a very little in mine!” 

eee 

These days a man can’t consider him- 
self a success until he has to borrow 
money to pay his income tax. 

eee 

A patient consulting a_ psychiatrist 
learned that the fee would be $50 an 
hour, so in advance he drew a $500 check 
for 10 hours’ treatment. When the psy- 
chiatrist looked at the check, he was 
amazed to see it signed as “Napoleon.” 

“Of course,” said the patient. “If I 
signed my real name — would I need 
you?” 

eee 

He had overstayed his welcome by 
hours. “Tell me,” finally said the exas- 
perated host, “how long was that fish 
you caught in Maine this summer?” 

“Oh,” said the gue st, holding his hands 
wide apart, “so long.” 

“Well, so long,” said the host, “if you 
really must be going.” 

eee 

The lanky cowboy strode into the ele- 
gant ladies shop and headed for the 
lingerie department. He approached the 
salesgirl and announced, “I'd like to buy 
a girdle, ma’am.” 

“Playtex?” she suggested. 

“That's mighty kind of you, ma’am,” 
the cowboy gallantly answered, “but not 
right now. I'm double parked.” 

eee 

The man who delighted in chasing girls 
now has a son that can’t find any who 
will run. 

eee 

In Washington, recently, a call came 
over the police radio, “Car 13, car 13 pro- 
ceed to M Street and New Hampshire 
Avenue. Nude woman running down the 
street. That is all.” 

Then after a short pause—an after- 
thought. “All other cruisers stay on your 
beats. That is all.” 

eee 


Brutus: “I’m the kind of man that be- 
lieves in calling a spade a spade.” 

Percy: “Perhaps you are, but just wait 
until you fall over one in the dark.” 
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SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


Research and engineering have made Moss Lint Consistent testing has proved that by adding a NOW, the trend is to a battery of three Moss Lint 


Cleaners the outstanding investment for pro- 
gressive ginners. Models for all installations. 


Moss to a Moss, higher grades and better color Cleaners. With proper precleaning and moisture 
result from “Double” Lint Cleaning. 


control there is no fiber damage. 


AND, TRIPLE LINT CLEANING |S SETTING HIGHEST 
RECORDS FOR THE GINNING INDUSTRY 


“Triple” cleaning through a battery of three Moss Lint 
Cleaners will do more for sample improvement than a much 
greater investment in overhead equipment. Moss “Triple” 
lint cleaning is providing maximum bale values in approxi- 
mately 178 installations throughout the cotton belt by giving 
higher grades, improved color and more uniform staple 
length. The third lint cleaner in a “Triple” installation ac- 
tually performs as a finishing machine with amazing results. 
Lint loss is negligible in “Triple” cleaning. There is no fiber 


damage providing overhead and pre-cleaning machinery is 
used wisely and with a system of proper moisture control. 
Ginners are universal in their endorsement of the depend- 
able and effective performance of Moss Lint Cleaners. 
Whether yours is a single or double unit, installation of a 
second or third Moss will return your investment quickly. 
Take advantage now of MOSS benefits in your ginning 
operation. 


Meet competition this sure, sensible way without waiting another season! Call us today for details! 


MOSS-GORDIN 


a division ot 
BOTANY INDUSTRIES 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas | 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


Fresno, California 
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ANOTHER FIRST FOR MURRAY 


The Murray Company, producer and supplier of the 
world's leading line of quality cotton ginning machinery 
and the first to incorporate 18” diameter saws into a 
gin, is proud to add the 80-18 to its family of time- 
proven units — the 120-Saw Gin available in both the 
air blast and brush type, and the 90-Saw Gin. 


Let a Murray representative show you the many profit- 
able features of these gins. Call or write him today and 


arrange for a demonstration. 


= 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 
COTTON GIN DIVISION 
DALLAS * ATLANTA © MEMPHIS © FRESNO 


MURRAW 


